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ABSTRACT 

Over recent years there has been an increasing amount 
of public and political discussion of acJucational directions and 
educational accountability in relation to Australian primary and 
secondary schools. The study reported in this monograph attempted to 
address these concerns through a four-stage process: a review of 
literature exploring community expectations of schooling; the 
development of a classification of educational issues; a survey of 
400 primary and secondary government and nongovernment school 
principals to determine their priorities among the issues; and 
detailed studies of school practices that exemplified the priority 
issues in 27 of the survey schools. Some significant differences 
between the groups emerged in the data analysis: pastoral care and 
moral education were issues of particular importance to nongovernment 
school principals from both levels; cooperative learning was 
particularly important to primary government school principals; 
preparation for the world of work was much more important to 
secondary school principals than it was to primary school principals ; 
and the issues of technology in education and special socic^* 
competencies were of particular importance to secondary government 
school principals. From the study of selected schools a number of 
factors were identified in the areas of program, process, and 
personnel that were associated with successful practice. 
(Author/MJL) 
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INTROnUrTIO!^ 



MArKOROUND TO T\\E STin)Y 

Spcoifio impot'is foi the qtndv c*amo from two soiiroos;. the first of which wns the 
invitational oonfnronpo on Societnl rlianpfo nnd its Impact on KHiication, held bv the 
Australian Touncil for Rducational Re^.-^arcli (ACER) in 1980. One of the purDOs--^ of the 
conferonco was stated a.s 'a reconsideration of the form and function of education in the 
light of change in societv' (Karmel, 1981:vii). and in one of the back^ound papers Mrs 
Jean Blackburn, former member of the Schools ron)mission. commented on 'a new 
relations;hip that had developed between the educational system and the politv. 

The •Xu-^tralinn public, and more especiallv politicians of everv hue. are no longer 
willinrc to accept the role of pu^ ing educational funds on the stump and running. 
WoV] the scale of funding and its directions are lil'elv to be further affected bv this 
devolopm'^nt, and calls for greater efficiencv in demonstrating results are likelv to 
become i..ore insistent. (Blackburn, 1981:83) 

The second source of inspiration for the .study was the Schools Commission (1980) 
publication. S chooling f or IT) and 1 6-Year-Olds . the stated intention of which was to 
'raise and explore secondary schooling issues' and to 'facilitate discussion of the issues 
and encourage action continuously to ndaDt schools to the future' (Schools Tommission, 
1980:70); the document also contained a request for 'less debate and more monitoring of 
what is effective in particular places with particular students' (Schools "^onimission, 
1980:23). 

These statements about the role of education within the social framework of the 
1980s engendered the idea of a stndv which would identifv the educational issues of 
current importance to the community and the wavs in which schools were responding to 
these issues. 

As a preliminary step, it was decided to explore the literature from recent years to 
find out more about the *ohangc in society' referred to bv Karmel and the effect of this 
change on education. 

The Conte xt of the 1970s 

The last years of the 197ns brought forth a wealth of diagnoses and prognoses about 
education in the next decade. Some writers linked their predictions of impending 
educational changes to the social, economic, or political clianges of the past decade, 
although Blackburn (1981) exprr-sscd doubt about a causal link between these types of 
changes. 

We may conclude ... that education systems are slow to change in response to 
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social chanpos and that there is no unambiguous path connectiniT s ^di ch:niP:o^- with 
educational responses. (Blackburn. 1981:82) 

Whether or not educational change stemmin^r from social and economic caused has 
occurred or w-l occur, these contextual factors have cerlainlv influencer' tiie discussion 
of the educational issues of the eighties in the literntiiro. 

The economic factors that were seen to have had a bearing; on education centred on 
the economic recession that followed the era of prosperitv of the sixti*;s and carlv 
seventies, a recession that brought with it the problem of increased unemplovment. 
particularlv in the 15-19 age group. Oifferent patterns of workinfr life were evolving as 
the impact of technology was felt on the domestic scene nnd the employment market. 
There was conjecture about the effect of imempiovment on the upper secondav school 
level and about the link between slower oopulation growth and possible redumptions in 
resource allocations of funds and personnel lo schools. 

Social factors that were mentioned in connection with current educational issues 
were: the multicultural nature of contemporarv Australian societv; the changing role of 
women; the changing composition of the traditional familv unit and the emergence of a 
diversity of family life styles; and the increase in leisure time that was likelv to lesult 
from changing work patterns. 

The political action that probablv had the greatest direct effect on education in 
the 1970s was the creation of the Schools Commission in 1973; as well as being 
responsible for large financial disbursements, its purpose was to determine national 
educational policies and priorities for funding through programs such as the 
Disadvantaged Schools Program, the Special Education Program, and the Services and 
Development Program. Since the 1950s the Commonwealth Government had become 
much more involved in education, particularly in terms of its financial commitment. The 
percentage of the total expenditure on education contributed by the Pommonwenlth 
increased from 2.R per cent in 1956-57 to 42.1 per cent in 197B-77. 

Through the operation of its various programs the Schools Commission sought the 
realization of the educational principles explicated in its annual reports: principles such 
as equality of opportunitv for all students, diversitv of educational choice, co-operation 
between education systems, greater devolution of responsibility to the local school level, 
and community involvement in education. 

Similar f oi ces were at work at state as well as federal levels during the 1970s: 
increased emphasis was given bv state education departments to the decentralization of 
decision making through regional offices of education, the encouragement of more active 
involvement of parents and community members in school governance, nnd school-based 
curriculum development (at the same time as the Pommonwealth Government 
established the national Curriculum Development Centre, which involved teachers in its 
developmental work). Curriculum development during this period saw the emergence of 



a no'.v tvpo of ')roa(i ^pootrini (lovoloDinont fsuoh ns the Lnn^unco F'JcveloDment Proipct") 
an<: iner^^-i^r'i intt^rost in nr^^a^ ^noh 111102:^10^ 'Studies nnd tho biolop^ionl and social 

rtio ^Dr*?nd of comor'^honsi vc education in tho 19^0^, tocrpthor with tho inoron^od 
finan'^iil :'vo<^trnont in oducntion qnd Di]^)lio boliof in tho diroot rolntion'^hip botwoon 
qnalif ioat ion^ an^ oniplovmont . lod to a higher retention rate in secondary schools in the 
IBTOs and a 'icreato'' divorsitv of offorin^ and opportunities in the tortiarv sector, 
particularlv in colleges of advanced education and Technical and Further Education 
(TAFH) collec^os. 

Reaction to tho Oo vclopmont^ of tho 1 970s 

By the ond of tho docado put)lic optimism and confidence in education, so apparent in the 
oarlv and mi'ldle voar"^ of ttie seventies, tiad borrim ^o fade, and writers comnnonted on 
the t^onoral foelinc: (iissati-^ faction with the educational process: 

Th*^!*'^ can bo no doubt that Australia enters the !98ns wiih a sense of crisis 
Dofvadinc^ tho community about the educational system. 
fSnoehan, 1 980:7iS) 

There is disillusionment witfi the whole educational onterpris?, in which so manv 
illusions liavo boon invested, (Blackburn, 1981:83) 

The new times are enrolment decline, resource decline and dissipating: public 
conndence in f.nd satisfaction with Australian sehools. 
(Suniraila. 1 981:280) 

Unease about schoolinpc v;idespread. Confidence in the benefits of schooling: 
individuallv and sociallv has s^iven wav to doubt and a desire for reassurance. 
(Schools Commission, 1980:2) 

Several source^; of dissatisfaction were repeatedlv mentioned in the literature. 
nouI)ts were expressed about the validity of the attempts made hv the Schools 
Conimission to achieve equality of opportunity through tfie allocation of monev to 
upgrade resources in sehools. It was su^f^ested tliat attention should be focused on the 
quality of educational activities rather than on the amount of resources made available 
to facilitate the activities (D'r^ruz and Sheehan, 1978), Reeause educational 
qiialifications could no longer f nsure a ^ood job, questions were raised about the purpose 
of education, in particular the value of the academic orientation of secondary schools 
and about the issue of vocational training versus general education (Tasmania, 
Committee on Secondarv l'>1ucation, 1 977: Tasmania, Education Department, 1978; 
Sheehan, 1 980). Reference was made to the conflicting demands beinsc made on schools: 
comprehensive education and the variety of new approaches to curriculum development 
led to public fears of a r',-*cline in standards and a call for more emphasis on basic skills; 
at the same time, it was felt that schools should be doin^ more in the area of social 
developm-^nt, to combat the problems created by youth unemployment, alienation, and 
family break rjown (roUins and lluehes, 1 978; Schools Commission, 1981), <^rittenden 
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(1981:52) wrote of n 'crisis in identitV in the socondarv school where tonc-liprs find 
themselves called on 'to play such roles as those of pflrenls. social workors. omplovmnnt 
agents, and psycholof^ists as well as teacher':'. 

F ra m cwork of the Study 

The general aim of the present studv was to clas,sifv the wide ran^e of communitv 
expectations of schooling outlined in the previous section, and to doeument the wpvs in 
which schools were attempting to meet these expectations. 
The studv was planned in four stages: 

1 a literatui-e search to identify the educational issues of importance to members of 
the school and wider communities: 

2 the development of a classification of educational issues; 

3 a survey of school principals to determine their priorities among the issues in the 
classification and to gather information about school practices that "eHect these 
pri orities; 

4 studies of school practice that exemplifv the important issues identified in the 
survey. 

Literature search . To obtain a comprehensive range of opinion about the 
educational issues of the eighties, it was decided to establish a broad source base fo- the 
literature search within a narrow time frame. Thus literature with a publication date 
preceding 1977 woulxJ not be consirered. but anv Dost-1977 pronouncement on 
educational issues that emerged from the literature search would be given 
considerption; the sources would range from newspaper conrmentaries to committee 
findings to public opinion surveys. Because the focus of the studv was on Australian 
schools, the literature search would be confined to Australian reports. 

Classification of educational i_s_sues. It was planned to present the issues derived 
from the literature search in the form of a classification that would cluster tvpes of 
issues under different headings; such a classification would be of use not onlv in the 
present study but for future research studies in the area. To validate the classification 
structure and content, feedback would be sought from a range of school and communitv 
groups. 

Survey of principals . Surveys of community expectations of education in Australia 
have tended to focus on a particular State or en area within a State or a single school. 
This study would use a.i Australia-wide sample with proportional representations from 
States and from government and non-government svstems. There would be equal 
representation from primary and secondary schools, with 200 from each level. As well as 
system and level, variables such as size and location of school would be taken into 
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.'><»(»oi]nt in the i\n{r\ ,qn.'il v^i^, thiN providinc dotn-lod ififorrrifttion of a kind nnt provinuslv 

Studip"^ of >;cIm.k^1 prart ico, f^O(\'vi'^j"» it wouM ho i inpnssihl.? to ^iirvov 
ropro^onlMt i vo=; nf /iil ^cr^or^ •'^f t!;0 ^f»tinol f^om rmifiitv. tho prinf^ipnl wns n''ioson •^pr'ak 
on tho sf*hoor> t)ohair ihnut tho i'^i.suo^' that woro important to individiiMl ^oliools. In tho 
=;ocond pMPt of ttio qup^t ionnairo to prinoipals. rospond'^nts would bo roquirod to p^ivo 
l)riof c]osoriptions of tho sotiool praotioos that incorporatod ttioir prioritv issiio<^, nnd 
from tho'>'o dosoript ion^; a!)out 12 schoolr. would iic <?olootod for follow-i:p vi<?its, Thcso 
visits would oiiablo ''loro information to bo ooHoctod about <?MCCc?v<?fiil rraclicos, and 
would provido nn oppo^tunitv to r^olloot tho vic-w^ of othor mombprs of ti'.c s.'^hool 
cornmunitv - toachcrs. studonts. and parents - about the i^suos that tho principals 
oonsidorod to ho nf irnportanoo. 

Tho first tfiroo stacros of tho studv aro disr^ussod in Part I of iliis rooort. and the 
fourth sta£^o in P'lrt II. 
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PART I 



EOUCATIONAL ISSUHlS 
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CHAPTER 1 



THF I.ITERAT cU^F. SEARCH 

The liternture search was made through the Australian Education Index 1979-81, and 
additional references were follov;ed up that were mentioned in the literature. The 
search was limited to Australian references in the period 1977-81, with particular 
attention given to the years 1979 and 1980; the turning point of a decade presents a 
natural opportunity for retrospective reflections and predictive pronouncements. It was 
decided to focus mainly on literature that viewed the issues from a broad rather than a 
narrow perspective, on discussions of expectations of schooling and directions in 
education rather than specific topics such as examinations or class size. There is a vast 
amount of literature on specific issues, but these writers are often long-term proponents 
of certain approaches regardless of time and context and do not discuss the place of a 
particular issue in relation to the whole spectrum of educational issues. 

Some of the statements that wore made about expectations or directions were, 
although philosophically interesting, too general to be of use in the identification of 
issues. Between the extremes of too general and too specific fell a number of references 
that could be used in the development of a classification of educational issues; among 
this number were 14 opinion survevs and over 40 other statements from books, 
newspapers, journals, research reports, conference reports, and committee findings. In 
these references, opinions were expres.sed by teachprs, parents, students, employers, 
media commentators, educational administrators, staff in tertiary institutions, and 
educational researchers. 

The Surveys 

All 14 surveys were concerned with expectations of education but, as can he seen from 
Table 1.1, there was considerable variation among the survevs in sample size, target 
population, response rate, method, and format. For instance: sample sizes ranged from 
95 to 4500; the target population could be a single group (such as students), the school 
community, or the general public; the covprage varied from a single school to 
Australia-wide representation; the lowest response rate was 46 per cent, the highest 90 
per cent. As far as the method and format were concerned, the instruments ased were 
questionnaires or structured interviews containing statements about aims and 
expectations of schooling (and sometimes knowledge of and satisfaction with schools); 
responses were usually recorded on some form of Likert scale such as 'Stronglv Agree* to 
'Strongly Disagree', or 'Fxtremelv Important' to 'Of No Importance'. Some of the survevs 
asked respondents to differentiate between what schools were doing and what schools 
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should be doing, which led to an r.nalysis of data in terms of salience and dissonance 
scores for items; other analyses took the form of cross-tabulations, frequency 
distributions for individual items, and mean scores for scales or fcroups of items. A 
number of the surveys adapted an instrument that had been developed in England by 
Ashton et al. (1975) for use with primary school teachers; several others used the 
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Botsman and Rrowne (1977) survov ns n f^uide. which had boon adapted from an American 
Gallup Poll on attitudes to education: others a^ain used instruments developed bv the 
researchers themselves, often after discussions with and feedback from the relevant 
community <^roups. 

Because the surveys had a common nurpose. to record expectations of education in 
various community ^oups. it would seem logical to report on similarities and differences 
in the results, but the variations mentioned in the previous parap^aph raise doubts about 
the usefulness of detailed comparisons. Further obstacles to comparative discussions of 
surveys were pointed out by Mason (1979). who analysed the responses to 12 surveys of 
community expectations of education, fler concern was with the nature of the items. 
She felt that most items were statements of 'best possible outcomes' which inevitably 
drew wide support from respondents, for who could deny that students should be able to 
read well, to understand themselves and be sensitive to others? The resultant difficulty 
for the comparative researcher lay in the lack of discrimination which characterized 
survey findings, a difficulty compounded by the use of rating rather than ranking 
response formats. Another problem with the nature of survey items that Mason 
encountered concerned the terminology employed in item statements. She found that 
items worded in general terms (for example, 'Has a good background of general 
knowledge') tended to be rated higher on importance than similar items expressed in 
specific terms (for example, 'Knows history, geography and social studies'). 

It was not only the nature of the items and the way thev were written that 
presented difficulties in making a comparative study of the 14 surveys, but also the item 
range and the grouping of items for the purposes of analysis. The problem with the range 
of items was that, while some issues wnre common to all surveys (such as reading and 
number skills, }ot> related skills, and motivation for learning), others appeared only 
occasionally, and some of these 'occasional' items were rated as vcrv important bv 
certain respondents (such as 'politeness' by parents and 'teacher-student relationships' by 
students): therefore comparisons of these results with the results of surveys lacking such 
items wore difficult. The gro\iping of items into scales as an aid to interpretation also 
complicatn . comparative discussion. The same broad areas were covered by the scales 
(such as basic skills, personal development, and oractical skills) but the focus was not 
always quite the same - one study had a Social Competence scale, another a Social/Moral 
Emphasis scale, and a third had two scales. Social Awareness and 
Socialization/Discipline, As n result of the slight differences in focus, similar items 
would appear in different scales m two surveys: for instance, 'writing reports and letters' 
was in an intellectual scale for one survey and in a Practical scale for another; the 
Social Competence scale in one survey contained items on sex education and drug 
education, while in another survey sex education was in the Physical scale and drug 
education in the Practical scale. 




For all the reasons mentioned above, there wil) bo no detailed eomparative 
discussion of the outcomes of the 14 surveys included in the literature review. Some 
idea of the nature of each of the survevs (for convenience. Mason's stndv is described as 
a 'survey' although it is a synthesis of items from 12 survevs) can be prntherrd from Table 
1.1; useful summaries of most of the surveys are contained in a recent publication by 
Collins and Hup^hes (1982), Where Junior Schools \re Heading , In the rest of this section, 
short descriptions are ^ven of four of the lar^er-scnle survevs, followed bv a f^eneral 
discussion of the most frequentlv mentioned issues in the 14 survevs. 

Survey of Public Opinion about Schools in NSW (Raumpart et al,, 1980), The 
sampling procedure employed in this study was to select IT) dwellinp> from eaeh 
metropolitan and country district in the State and interview all inhabitants in those 
dwellings over the age of 18, The responses of the 1.141 people interviewed were 
tabulated according to variables such as age, sex, level of education, and eountrv of 
origin. The findings closelv paralleled those of similar survevs in South Australia and 
Queensland. Respondents were asked to rate statements about goals of schooling both 
for the importance of the goals and for the success of schools in achiev-ng them. The 
researchers grouped 24 of the items into five scales concerned with the role of schools, 
and in the data analysis gave each a mean rating for importance and success. All five 
scales were rated on average as above 'moderately important' goals for schools in the 
following order of importance; 

1 Basic Skills (three items, e,g, 'Teaching fundamentals like reading, writing, and 
arithmetic'); 

2 ^f^rsonal Development (seven items e.g. 'Heveloping a desire to learn more 
throughout life'^. 

3 Social Competence {six items, e,g, 'Helping students to understand the rights and 
duties of citizenship'); 

4 Practical (five items, e.g. 'Teaching home-making and handyman skills'): 

5 Cultural (three items, e.g, 'Developing an interest in art, literature, music, drama'). 

Basic Skills and Personal Development received the highest mean rating for the 
success of schools in achieving the goals, although there was a greater discrepancy in 
these two scales between mean ratings of importance and success than in the other three 
scales. 

What Australian Society Ex pects of its Schools, Teachers a n d Teachin g (Campbell 
and Robinson, 1979). The sample in this study consisted of 174 schools from all States, 
and five categories of respondents were selected from each school community - 
teachers, students, pai'ents, local business people, and unionists. Data analysis of a pilot 
survey had resulted in the identification of five major sets of educational expectations; 
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indiistrirtl, ^oninl, nondotnic. hurnnnistic. nnd fundnmentnlist. Rach set of cxpectntions 
was roprcsonted in sovon l>locks of issiios: the functions of sohools, the teacher's role in 
decision makint^, the development of curriculn. knowledge which schools should develop, 
handling of vahies, motivation of sludcnt^. and fosterinc; of learninf^. The RD-item 
questionnaire presented statements in issue blocks, each of which covered the five 
expectation sets. Responses to statements took two forms, one on a five-point scale of 
legitimacy and the other on a three-point scale of desired emphasis. The researchers 
identified regions of consensus nnd lack of consensus between the five {groups of 
respondents. 

In all groups consensus was higher on lep^timacy of expectations than on requests 
for increased emphasis. The researchers did not find much difference between the 
responses of the five groups, althou^li 'in f^enera!, the teachers and the unionists were 
more person-oriented and loss industrially-oriented than were business persons, parents 
and students' (rampbell ^ Robinson. 1 979:58). Seven items were ^ven the highest rating 
on both lepitimacv and increased emphasis, all drawn from the humanistic, academic and 
social sets of expectations: the items that comprised this 'blueprint for change in 
education' (Pampbell cV Robinson. 1979:57) were: 

Prepare children to oooe with, and contribute to, life in society. 

Prepare children to work co-operatively with others in building their cultures and 

societies. 

Oevelop in each child a sense of personal worth and esteem. 

Schools should ensure that children know how to discover new knowledge. 

Schools should ensure that children know how to assemble facts, pose questions. 

and arrive at tentative answers. 

Children should be motivated by teachers displaying warmth, supportiveness, and 
respect towards them. 

Learning should be fostered by children and teachers working together on 
significant problems. 

Looking at other items rated as important by all groups, the researchers concluded 
that 'schools are being asked to assume new responsibilities relating to socializati on 
functions which were previously undertaken by agencies such as the home and the 
neighbourhood' (page 58). 

Expectati ons of Secondary Sohools (Collins and Hughes, 1978). The questionnaire 
to parents, teachers, and studoits in New South Wales contained 47 items on aims of 
education, divided into three groups: (1) 'Basic' items, covering skills in reading, 
arithmetic, and clear speaking (three aems): (2) 'Fringe' ittms, covering areas such as 
sex and drug education, home mar»agement, sport, creative expression, religious 
education (twelve items): nnd (3) 'Factor' items, covering five general orientations to 
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education - academic (seven itenns), socialization and discipline (five items), personal 
autonomy (seven items), practical (seven items), and social awarrness (six items). 

More than 30 of the 47 f^oals were considered to be of more than moderate 
importance to the respondents. The basic skills items were at the top of the rank order 
of importance for all three respondent pjroups and academic items at the bottom, 
particularly those concerned with humanities subjects. For students, the next most 
important goals were practical ones concerned with job-related skills and knowledge and 
daily-living skills, followed bv fringe items concerned with drug, sex, and health 
education. Teachers ratri as second most important those personal autonomy items 
concerned with the develops, ent of independent thinking and study skills, acceptance of 
others, and self-confidence. Parents' preferences showed a mixture of the trends in the 
other two groups; they were concerned with self-confidence, drug education, 
independent work attitudes, practical writing skills, and punctualitv. 

Discrepancy ratings were calculated to record the differences between importance 
and achievement ratings for the goal statements. The three groups were reasonably 
satisfied with the school's achievement in the basic skills of reading and arithmetic as 
well as 'n most fringe areas, and thev felt that schools were coping well with academic 
subjects (although these were rated low in importance). Parents and students expressed 
most dissatisfaction with the school's teaching of practical skills, while teachers were 
most dissatisfied with achievement in the personal autonomy and social awareness 
areas. There was general agreement across the three groups that schools should improve 
their teaching of clear and effective speaking, job-relat:=?d knowledge and skills, life 
skills and money management, and independent thinkin^,. 

An Evaluation of Research in Community Expectat ions of Education (Mason, 
1979). An analysis was made of the findings of 12 research studies involving the 
educational expectations of Australian teachers, parents, and students. The studies 
contained a total of 417 items which, on the basis of commonalty, were reduced to 109 
composite items or goal statements, scored on a seven-point scale of importance. The 
statements were categorized under seven headings: intellectual, physical, aesthetic, 
religious, emotional/personal, social/moral, and practical. 

There was general agreement across the three groups on the relative importance of 
half the 109 composite items. The goals considered to be the most important were those 
concerning the basic skills (reading, mathematics, speaking, listening, and writing) and 
two items from the social/moral scale concerned with acquiring a set of moral values 
and knowing what to do in emergencies: in the middle range of importance was a variety 
of goals concerning personal, social and physical development: and lowest in importance 
were goals dealing with artistic endeavour, religion, and most traditional academic 
subjects. In addition to those goals that were important to all grouos, parents placed 
particular value on enquiry skills, self-confidence and self-respect, motivation, practical 
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writing skills, job f^iidfinoo, nnd piinctiinlitv; teachers rated as Gxtrcnnelv important 
enquiry and analytic skills, undor^tandinc: of self nnd others, health and safetv 
kri'iwledi^e. and social skills nnd iinderstandinf^: students' highest ratings were given to a 
number of job-rolntod 7oals nnd daily life ooinpetenoies such as driver education and sex 
education. 

In an overnll summary of the findings. Mason highlighted two findings as most 
worthy of comment nnd further consideration: one wns the relntive lack of emphasis 
given by nil groups to many subjects which currently comprise school curricula, such as 
history, science, and liternture; the other wns the emphasis given bv students and 
parents in pnrtieuiar to very specific prnetical skills and knowledge which have 
traditionallv been considered the responsibilitv of the home rather than the school, such 
as money management, driver education, and familv-living skills. 

Important Issues 

Community groups were represented in the 14 surveys listed in Table 1.1 in the following 
numbers: general public (3\ business nnd unions (2), teachers (4), parents (7\ and 
students (8). It was particularly useful to have such a relatively large representation of 
student opinion, and also employer representation, as these were sectors of the 
community that did not feature in the rest of the literature. Trends in the various 
sectors were for the general public, and business and unions, to emphasize the 
importance of preparation for the world of work, basic skills, and enquirv and processing 
skills; teachers valued basic skills, enquirv and processing skills* the development of 
personal identity, and the studv of social structures and social issues; students placed 
most importance on prepnration for the world of work, teacher-student relations, and the 
acquisition of daily life competencies; and parents thought that basic skills, preparation 
for the world of work, daily Ii(e skills, personal identity and student independence were 
the most important issues. 

Overall, the most frequentlv mentioned issues in the survevs, in order of 
importnnce, were: preparation for the world of work, basic skills, daily life 
corrpetencies. the development of personal identity, teacher-student relationships, and 
enquirv and processing skills. 



The other statements about the educational issues of the eighties came mainly from 
journal articles and research or committee reports. The range of people who made these 
statements did not include students or business people, but both these groups had been 
represented in the surveys. It was not that these groups had nothing to say; rather that 
the type of literature search undertaken did not have direct access to the appropriate 



Other Statements of Issues 
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sources such as trade journals or school newspapers. Groups t>iat were reoresented in the 
other statements that had not been specificallv identified in the survevs were 
educational administrators (such as representatives from t>." Commonwealth Schools 
Commission, state committees of inquirv into education, anci directors (rpneral of 
education) and people from tertiarv institutions who were involved in educational 
research. 

The discus-sions of Australian education and where it should be headincr in the 1980s 
centred on many of the issues identified in the survevs - issues such as basic skills, dailv 
life skills, and preparation for work, as can he seen from the foUowint: extracts. 

On basic skills: 

The importance of basic skills was one of the most cornmonlv raised points during 
this study. Apart from the traditional view of ernplovers, which has chancred little 
in fifty years, that younp job seekers should have f^reater skills in such areas as 
accuracy in spelling or lec^ible writing, there was more general interest in whether 
the standards of basic skills in our schools are high enough and if not what should 
be done. (Schools Commission, 1980:20) 

I believe it is towards these essential skills (literacv and numeracv) that we must 
redirect our attention in the eighties. (Lacv (\ssistant Minister for Education). 
1979:15) 

On daily life skills: 

There are some aspects of the curriculum which will need special emnhasis in all 
schools during the 80s ... a tnovement towards a broader interpretation of personal 
development, one which emphasizes more stronglv the social responsibilities of 
people living together in coin munities, and recognizes that intellectual 
development is not the only responsibilitv of schools. (South Australia, Education 
Department, 1981:25) 

Trends in the late 1970s and 1980s suggest that more parents are reiving on the 
school to provide social skills and not just educational skills. (Rootsev (Victorian 
Teachers Union), 1982:18) 
On preparation for the world of work: 

The study of work, as it is appropriate to the school ... is not essentially concerned 
with the'making of choices about the kind of paid work individual students will do, 
thougli it could greatly assist that. It is rather concerned with definitions of what 
work is, whv it is important to people, how its nature and availabilitv has been 
affected by technological change in the past, is being affected in the present and is 
likely to be affected in the future. (Schools Commission, 1980:1^) 
This will require the schools to co-operate with institutions carrying out programs 
more dircctlv related to the labour market and to rising unemplovment. (O'Cruz 
and Shechan, 1978:289) 
The surveys tended to focus almost entirelv on curricular issues, but in the rest of the 
literature other types of issues emerged as well, mainlv to do with the organizational 
aspects of school. Two of the more frequcntlv mentioned topics of this tvpe were the 
autonomv of schools and the structure of schooling. 

There needs to be a move awav from extreme centralism towards a more 
autonomous, flexible, local basis for making educational decisions, especiallv bv 
parents and teachers, in an attempt to decrease the isolation of the school and lead 




education towards n more locally-sensitive and culturally-related system of 
schooling. (Pettit, 1980:15) 

If the ooncept of a school dav was extended to cover a period of sav from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. then the possibilities of creating jobs for more teachers and increasing 
communitv participation in continuin^^ education are readily apparent. (Wood, 
1980:19) 

A comprehensive youth policy would include a ranpe of options for vouth (15-19) 
rather than the traditional full-time education or full-time employment. (Karmel, 
1979:14) 

Altogether, from the survevs listed in Table 1.1 and the other literature, it was possible 
to identify over 70 issues that people considered to be important for Australian schools 
in the 1980s. The issues that were most frequently mentioned were: the basic skills of 
readinp;, writin^^, and mathematics; the practical skills and competencies that enable an 
individual to function efficiently in daily life; preparation for the world of work; the 
development of personal identity and a sense of personal worth; and catering for the 
individual needs of students. 

Approaching the next stape of the project, \t was decided that, rather than pive 
school principals a list of 7 0 issues to sort through, it would be advisable to order the 
issues into some sort of categorical framework. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL ISSUF.S 

The literature search had led to the identification of 70 issues of current importance for 
schools. This number seemed too unwieldy for the purposes of the questionnaire, so an 
attempt was made to combine issues - for instance, the issue of 'examinations and 
assessment' was combined with 'credentials and reportinj^' as these seemed to be two 
aspects of the one issue. In this way the number of issues was reduced to 30. 

Despite this reduction there was still an inevitable overlap between issu<*s, 
inevitable because of the complex interrelationship between various emphases and 
aspects of schooling - for example, 'basic skills' and 'core curriculum' were identified as 
separate issues of concern, and yet basic skills are often seen as a principal component 
of a core curriculum. 

Some of the 70 issues were deleted, not because they were unclear or unimportant, 
but because they were either too general or outside the control of the school, 'Equality 
of opportunity' was one issue that was abandoned because its scope was so broad that it 
covered many other more specific issues and therefore, in the context of this 
classification, it was redundant. Another reason for the deletion of such general issues 
was that their very generalitv made them universally acceptable and therefore 
inappropriate for inclusion in a questionnaire designed to uncover the de^^rees of 
importance accorded to various educational issues. 'Funding' and 'privatization of 
education' were issues that were considered to be outside the control of the school; these 
types of issues were excluded from the classification because school principals, the 
target group fc* the questionnaire about issues, would be powerless in most cases to do 
anything about these issues within their schools, no matter how important thev believed 
them to be. 

The C lassification Framework 

The literature search had already shown that there were two tvpes of issues, those 
concerned with school organization and those concerned with the curriculum and the 
process of learning. The research literature on school effects provided some 
justification for this dichotomous view of education. Barr and Dreeben (l978:9l), 
discussing the production function model as it applied to school effects, distinguished 
between 'the How and character of the productive (schooling) process, and the properties 
of the firm (the school) itself; Bidwell and Kasarda (1980:402) supported this distinction, 
maintaining that 'schools are organizations that conduct instruction. Schooling is the 
process through which instruction occurs'. 
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'School and schoollns', 'stnictiiro and process', 'organization and curriculum* seemed 
to bo similar conceptual pairing, and the last-mentioned pair was chosen to represent 
the major categories in the classification. The thirty educational issues derived from the 
literature search could be slotted quite easily into either of these two categories. 

Organizflti -^n 

The 1 ith an orcranizational orientation seemed to be divided into two areas: 

those ith the management structure of the school, and those dealing: with the 

teach .oture of the school. Support for this orp^anizational division can he found in 

the of Centra and Potter (1980) who developed a structural model of school 

V ;es that influenced learning outcomes: listed as the two main items of the 'within 
sciiool conditions' block were 'administrative organization' and 'instructional 
organization', which were very similar to the 'management' and 'teaching' areas of the 
present classification. The issues in the classification were grouped under the 
management and leaching headings in the following way: 

Management 

1 School aims and their achievement . The school should be accountable for its 
product: it should provide a clear statement of aims and the appropriate 
procedures for their achievement: it should also devise a means of determining the 
extent to which school aims are being achieved. 

2 School autonomy. The dependence of the school on a central education authority 
should be greatly reduced. The school community (including teachers, students, 
and parents) should be able to make its own decisions about policy, curriculum, and 
organization. 

3 Community involvement. Students and staff should take part in community 
activities, and tho community (parents and other interested citizens) should 
participate in school governance and activities. 

4 The role of school leaders . The school principal, and others in leadership positions, 
should be given the power and training to facilitate change, to create structures 
and provide support for the implementation of policy. 

5 Co-operation between educational in stitutions . Improvement and expansion of 
educational opportunities for students can be achieved by broadening the 
operational base of the single school to include co-operative ventures across levels 
(primary, secondary, TAPE) and across systems (government, non-government). 

B Access to education. The structuring of the school program should be open and 
flexible to enable periodic as well as regular access from a wider range of people 
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than the present school population. Alternative methods of time allocation should 
be considered. 

7 Alternative organizational units . To cater for the needs of students of different 
ages, interests, and abilities, consideration should be given to schooling structures 
that differ from conventional primary and secondary structures, for example, 
senior colleges for Years 11 and 12, subschools, vertical grouping. 

Teaching 

8 Assessment and credentials . New assessment, reporting and credentialling 
procedures are needed which take into account a broad range of attributes in 
addition to cognitive skills. 

q Discipline and control. The enforcement r " discipline and control in the school 
and in the classroom has become increasingly difficult. How to exercise control 
without being unduly repressive or restrictive is the problem. 

10 Teaching methods . Innovative approaches to the teaching task should be 
encouraged, such as team teaching, teaching across grades, the use of older 
students or peers as tutors. 

11 Past oral care . School staff members should be accessible to students, and provide 
the care and counselling necessary for the i^e-'sonal development of students. 

12 Pr ofessional development of teachers . In-service education is needed to stimulate 
teachers (in a projected era of non /:^bility) and to provide them with the skills 
necessary for their expanding roles as odi'cjtors. 

The definitions which accompanied the issues attempted to summarize the points 
that were made in the literature. 

Curriculum 

The 18 issues with a curriculum orientation were grouped under four headings derived 
from a model of schooling developed by Mitchell and Spady (1978) and Spady and Mitchell 
(1977, 1979), The model specified four societal expectations of schooling: to encourage 
and enhance the personal development of intellectual, physical, and emotional skills and 
abilities; to facilitate and certify performance competency ; to generate and support 
social integration among individuals across groups; and to nurture a sense of social 
responsibility for students' own actions and for the groups to which they belong. 

Equivalents to these four functions of schooling are described in the research 
literature. Browne (1981:22) talks of the development of new skills, professionalization, 
socialization, and status achievement; Meade (1981:9) suggests that the school is 
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concerned with providing self-development, equality of educational opportunity, 
mutually rewarding involvement with others, and capabilities and competenoles 
necessary to improve society. 

Personal Deve>:>pment 

13 Catering for student needs . School practice should be able to adapt to the needs 
and potential of the individual student, particularly when the student is excluded 
from equal participation in educj^tio" because of language, culture, sex, 
geographical isolation, or intellcctuafor physical handicap. 

14 Relevance of learning. For effective learning to take place, it is essential to 
mrke learning tasks directly applicable to the interests and experience of the 
students. 

15 Integr ation of subject areas . There should be integrated planning across the 
curriculum, drawing on knowledge from separate subject areas to support themes 
and topics. 

16 Und erstanding the world of work . The study of work as a human activity should be 
part of every school curriculum, a study that might include, but should not be 
confined to, such activities as work experience and career guidance. 

17 Enq uiry and processing skills . Student must be taught how to seek out, interpret, 
and evaluate information from various sources. 

18 Communication skills . Students should be trained to communicate effectively in 
speech and in writing. 

19 Leisure ed ucation . Becau.se of the likelihood of increased leisure time in the 
future, children should be given the opportunity to participate in appropriate 
sporting, recreational, and cultural activities. 

20 Technological educatioR . Students should be introduced to specific applications of 
technology, and helped to understand the context and consequences of 
technological change. 

Performance Competency 

21 Academic excellence. Standards of academic excellence should be maintained and 
disciplined studies in traditional subjects made available for students who would 
benefit from them. 

22 5asic skills. The strongest emphasis should be placed on bringing all children to a 
level of competence in the basic skills of reading, writing, and mathematics. 
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23 Core curr iculum. There should be a core curriculum for all schools which contains 
a set of learning experiences that shoui" be acquired by all students as a basis for 
personal development and social participation. 

24 Vocational training . Schools should give rrore attention to the teaching of 
knowledge and skills to equip students for future occupations. 

Social Responsibility 

25 Development of independence . It is the school's responsibility to help its students 
to become resourceful, self-directing, autonomous individuals who are capable of 
making their own decisions. 

26 Life role competencies . Schools should equip students with specific practical 
skills to enable them to cope with and contribute to life in society. 

27 Moral education . The curriculuri should include a study of the moral aspests of 
social issues, either as a separate subject or in the context of several disciplines. 

Social Integration 

28 Dev elo pment of personal ide ntity . Each student should be helped to develop an 
understanding of self and a sense of personal worth. 

29 Co-operative learning . Schools should stress the value of co-operation rather than 
competition as a motivation for learning, and teach children how to work together 
for their mutual benefit. 

30 Multicultur al education. Children should be taught the value and meaning of 
cultural diversity within a cohesive social framework, with reference to the 
Australian context. 

Community Feedback 

The framework of the classification had been established and the issues defined. Before 
sending the questionnaire containing the classification to school principals, it was 
decided to subject it to a trial run, not with principals alone, but with members of the 
community groups who had provided the commentary on the issues in the first place. 
The trial would serve a dual purpose: it would help to identify any difficulties or 
ambiguities in the general format of the questionnaire and the wording of issue 
definitions, and it would determine whether the issues identified in the literature 
covered the full range of community concerns and interests. 

The Directory of Australian Associations (1981) and Australian Education Directory 
(1980) provided the names of community groups from which to select a sample. The 
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dircotorios listed stMto nnd nntionnl nssocintions nnd other offieinl bodies and covered .oil 
the groups Ihnt had appeared in the literature search. It was thoue:ht that a target 
number of 100 for the trial run would cover all [groups and allow for adequate 
representation from all States. The f^roups represented in the sample were emplovers, 
educational adminisitrators (from recrional offices of education, Patholie education 
offices, and Independent schools associations), institutes of educational research, 
principals associations, teachers associations, and parents associations. Students were 
under-represented, because students associations tend to be at the school or local level 
rather than at the state level: however, students had been better represented (and 
therefore their view more thoroughly canvassed) than any other category in the 14 
surveys discussed in the last chapter. Education centre personnel were included as a new 
category: their opinions were sought because of their position at the interface between 
schools and the community. 

The Questionnaire 

The issues were presented under their category headings, as described in the previous 
section. Respondents were a.skcd to choose up to four Organization issues and up to six 
Curriculum issues which they considered to be of major importance to schools. They 
were asked also to comment on the categories and the issues definitions, and to make 
additions to or deletions from the list ot issues. The questionnaires were sent to the 
presidents, secretaries, or executive officers of the various community groups 
represented in the sample. These people were asked to respond to the questionnaire on 
behalf of their associations or groups, or as individual members of the groups thev 
represented. 

Questionnaires were sent to 133 people, although the final number was reduced to 
125, mainly because the people concerned represented groups that had been disbanded. 
There was a 61 per cent response rate to the questionnaire, which was a satisfactory 
result for a trial run such as this, where the focus was on reactive comment rather than 
a quantitative measure of comniunity opinion. Of the 76 responses, 66 indicated which 
issues they considered to be most important, and many offered comments on the 
classification; the remaining IG offered comments only. 

The Outcome: Modification of the Classification 

As a result of the many helpful comments made by respondents, some changes were 
made to the classification of educational issues. 

The category headings of Management and Teaching in the Organization section 
seemed to be satisfactory, but there was some confusion about the four categories in the 
Curriculum section; in particular, respondents found it difficult to distinguish between 
Social Integration and Social Responsibility. These two categories were therefore 
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amalgamated under the heading of Social Development; to balance this amalgamation, 
the few Performance Competency issues wt-re absorbed into Personal Development. 
Thus the new classification contained two sections. Organization and Curriculum, with 
two categories in each section. 

Another source of confusion was the lack of stated criteria for determining the 
relative importance of the issues - were the issues to be regarded as 'problem areas' or 
were they 'policy areas"^ In the questionnaire to principals the following explanation was 
offered: 

According to the Oxford dictionary an 'issue' can be a 'point in question' or an 
'outcome', so that in the context of the school an issue mav be important either as 
a subject for debate ('something we are thinking about') or as the realization of a 
policy decision ('something we are doing*). For the purposes of this Classification 
the focus is on the second of the two definitions, the things you are doing in the 
school as a result of policy decisions. 

As a result of respondents' comments, the wording of the issue definitions was 
changt ! so that they became less dogmatic, less ambiguous, and, it was hoped, more 
lucid and accurate. 

It was pointed out by respondents that there was still some overlap between issues, 
so certain issues were combined and the definitions adjusted accordingly: Understanding 
the World of Work (issue IR) and Vocational Training (issue 24) became Preparation for 
the World of Work; Community Involvement (issue 3) and Access to Education (issues fi) 
became The School and the Community; and Development of Independence (issue 25) was 
split into its personal development and social development components, and became part 
of Enquiry and Proces^sing Skills in the one case and Development of Personal Identity in 
the other. Teaching Methods (issue 10) was deleted because it was seen as part of School 
Aims and their Achievement, not as an issue on its own. 

Some of the issues were seen to be too general: Relevance of Learning (issue 14) 
was deleted because it was part of manv issues; Catering for Student Needs (issue 13) 
was deleted, and replaced Dy two more specific issues. Education of Disadvantaged 
Students and Education of Gifted Children (which also contained part of the inadequately 
defined issue 21, Academic Excellence). 

There were several additional issues mentioned by respondents that had not been 
included in the classification; the issues were religious education, physical education, 
health education, teacher-student relationships, and a study of contemporary social 
structures and issues. AU these issues had come up in the literature search but had not 
been listed as separate issues for various reasons: teacher-student relationships were 
thought to be too general a topic, religious education and physical education provided too 
narrow a focus on particular traditional subjects, and a study of contemporary society 
was Implied in several other issues. The issues were subsequently included in the 
principals questionnaire because a sufficient number of community respondents felt that 
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Tahln* 2.1 Cnmmiinirv OtM» •> t i onnn i r.-» : Ma'inr Tssiit-»s fr>r Total Samplp 



1 1 em no 



percfintaee of 
rpspondent s 
s^Ipc t i i ssiie 



Organization 



12 



9 



3 



School Aim<5 and Choir AchiPvornpnt 
Profp I onal Devel opmont of Tpach^^rs 
Th<=» Rolrt of School Leaders 
School Autonomy 
Community Tn\^olyempnt 



68 
58 
42 
36 
33 



Cu rr i ctil um 



13 
18 
17 
28 
25 
22 
23 
29 
16 



Catering for Student Nf?Rds 
Commijnicat ion Skills 
F.nqiiiry and Processing Skills 
Deyplopment of Personal Identity 
Development of Independence 
Bas i c Skills 
Core Cnrricultim 
Co-operative Learning 
Understanding the World of Work 



58 
58 
53 
53 
49 
44 
35 
33 
30 



they were issues of considerable importance for schools. Physical Education (includinfC 
health education) became n separate issue, as did Contemporary Society and Social 
Change. Religious education was specifically mentioned in the definition of Moral 
Education, and teacher-student relationships were included in the definition of Pastoral 
Care. 

The Outcome: Patterns of Response 

The main purpose of the community questionnaire was to obtain feedback on the nature 
and wording of the classificatioi*. of issues before sending it out to school principals. A 
seconO' / purpose was to identify the issues in the classification which community 
respondents felt were the most important for schools. Listed in Table 2.1 are the 14 
issues (out of a total of 30) that were identified as important by at least 30 per cent of 
the respondents. The cut-off level was fixed at 30 per cent because the response curve 
dropped markedly at this point. The most frequently mentioned issues are listed in order 
of importance under the two category headings. 

The community directives for education that seem to emerge from these figures 
are, in the organization area, that the school community should be responsible for setting 
goals for the school and determining the best means of achieving them, and that staff 
development should be a priority. In the curriculum area, it was the more general issue 
statements that drew support rather than chose that were subject-referenced, a trend 
that echoes the research evidence quot rd earlier (Mason, 1979); in this area, the 
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community directivo soofnod to bo that individual differences should tnkon into 
account, and that each child should be helped to develop a sense of person/il idontilv, and 
should be equipped with recognized learninf^ and communication skills. 

The patterns of response for particular prronps are noted in Table ?,?, Rmplovors 
are not included because there were only three responses from this ccroup; it stiould bo 
noted, however, that there was unanimous apa*oement amon^ the throe respondents on 
the importance of assessment, communication skills, and core curriculum. 

The major issues for the ^oup>s indicated in Table 2,2 represent support from 
approximately three-quarters of the respondents in each ^roup, except for teachers, 
whose support for issues was more diverse (with the most popular issues elicitinpc support 
from half the group). The finding of Campbell and Robinson (1979), in their 
Australia-wide survey of community groups (see Chapter D, showed a similar trend - a 
much wider range of opinions among teachers than among other groups. Further 
confirmation of this trend was found, in the present studv, in a closer examination of the 
two largest groups, teachers and educational administrators. The latter group was made 
up of representatives of the three systems (government. Catholic, and Independent); 
some differences in attitudes and emphasis might have been expected within this group, 
but the respondents of the three systems showed a high degree of agreement. On the 
other hand, in the 'teachers' group, there were differences in responses not only between 
systems, but also between teachers and principals. Those from government schools were 
more supportive of in-service education, discipline (particularly the principals), and 
community involvement and access to education than those from non-government 
schools: the reverse was true (more support from non-government schools) for the issues 
of leisure education, and academic excellence (particularly the principals). The issues 
supported almost exclusively by principals (of all systems) were school aims and their 
achievement, and the development of personal identity; teachers gave particular support 
to co-operative learning and understanding the world of work. 

Table 2.2 identifies the five or six priority issues for each of the five groups. 
There was some variation between groups and, as might be expected, the groups that had 
most in common (as far as the issues were concerned) were those that were most closely 
associated in the educational world: thus the views of parents were closest to those of 
education centre personnel, administrators were closest to researchers and teachers, 
education centre personnel to parents and teachers, researchers to administrators and 
teachers, while teachers seemed to stand in the centre with links to all groups. It would 
appear that, in this small sample of community expectations of education, parents had 
least in common with the other groups in the school community, and teachers had the 
most in common with the other groups. 

Teachers are often accused of being limited in their views and unaware of the 
world outside the classroom. The information that emerged from this stage of the study 
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Table 2.2 Community QtJpst i onn^i i re : Major Issues for Particular Groups 
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- that there is a diversity of viov's within a ^oup of teacher repre<;entatives and a 
commonaltv of outlook with other er'iieation prouD.s - helps to discredit this aeeusation. 
It does not help to solve the problem of where schools should be heading in the eic^hties; 
it merelv confirms that manv ^^■'"'mnnds are beiner made on sehools and that t'^aehers nre 
avnre of these demands and attempting to respond to them. 
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OUKSt'IONNAIHF. fO PH!Nr]P-\f.S 

A revisod version of the elasMficntion nf edticntionnl issiio*^ wns produeod which 
incorporated the altoratinns T^d morH fienti^ns sticrfro^M oomm'initv ^nno 

representatives, as discussed in Phaincr 2. It was this version nf the clnssif icatinn that 
was sent to school principals in 1082 (soc Appendix 1). 

The introductory paf^e of the questionnaire to principals explained how the 
classification had been developed, nnd definofi tho v-av in whi^-h the \*-nrr^ 'Issue' 'vns used 
- as an outcorr.- rather than a point in question. The task requif-ed of princioals was 
three-fold: first, to identifv th^^ issues of major current imonrtnnoo in their school^ (up 
to four issues in the Orp^anization section and up to ciix issues in the rurriculum section, 
plus nnv other important issues that wcr^- not inelM-'cr^ in V^o Ha^si fir-ntion); second, to 
describe some nf the current practices in their «;chools that exernplifipd their prioritv 
issues; and third, to iden'ifv anv' educational issues of potontinl importnnf-p to their 
schools and possible constraints on this implementation. 

The purpose of this ^tafcc of tho ^t-irhr -"as to -'et^rmine -^rat V^n schools 
themselves saw as the important educational issues of the ei^hti-s. Ideallv the survov 
would have canvassed the views of te-nohers, stu^o^ts nnd parents, hut at « -atinnal level 
and within the time constraints this was impossible. The principal was chosen as the 
focus of the studv as representative of the most pow-rful inHuen^e in thp school, in a 
position to make a major contribution to policv decisions on orcranization and 
curriculum. It was planned that the next sta^re of t>^e studw v'oi.H entail visits to some 
of the schools in the sample to supplement principals' views with thos'' of teachers and 
students. 

Factors that were taken into account in selectincr the sample and analvsinfr the 
data were the conventional ones of level (primarv. secondarv), sv-tem (provernment, 
non-government), size (lar|Te, small), and location (metropolitan, countrv). It was felt 
that these were the school tvpolo^v variables most likelv to affpct the orincipals' choi^-e 
of the most important educational issues for their schools; level and svstem, because of 
different origins, traditions end orientations: size, because this has b-cn a contrihuterv 
factor in the development of theories of schools as orfranizations: and locations, because 
of different communitv pressures and relationships in citv and countrv. 

The rest of this chapter describes the administration of the questionnaire, the data 
analysis, and the implications of the findings. 
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Table 3.1 Survpv Snmplp and Rpsponsp Rate 



Primarv School*; Secondary Schools 





P ropoRpd 


Act iial 


Response 


P roposed 


Acttjal 


Re sponse 




s .im p 1 f* 


sampl e 


ratp (X) 


s ampl e 


sampl e 


rate (Z) 


Government 


157 


151 


60 


134 


127 


70 


Non-Govprnm'*n t 


43 


43 


65 


66 


66 


82 


Total 


:oo 


194 


61 


200 


193 


74 



■Xdministration oT the Questionnaire 

Tho questionnaires, together with a covering: letter, were s'^^t out to a sample of sehool 
prineipal"^ in all States between March and Julv 1982; time of dispatch was dependent on 
the written consent of individual state directors ereneral to the involvement of 
[^ov^rnment schools in the project. Two rounds of reminder letters were sent to 
non-respondents at monthlv intervals. 

The Survey Sample 

A stratified random sample of 200 primarv and 200 secondarv schools was selected to 
take part in the survev. with proportional representation from States nnd from school 
svstems (f^overnment. TRtholic, and Independent). The variRbles of location and size 
were not incorporated into thp sample structure as it 'vas felt that both would be fairlv 
represented in a random sample. Research studies which focus on students or teachers 
often reduce or make adjustments for the number of v^^rv small schools (such as 
one-teacher primarv schools) in their samples because, although there is relativelv 
large number of these schools, they represent onlv a verv small proportion of the total 
student or teacher poDulations. In this study the sample population comprised principals 
speaking on behalf of their schools, therefore school size was not a relevnnt factor in the 
sample structv'^e; however the relatively high proportion of very small schools in the 
sample enabled comparisons to be mode with larger schools in the data analvsis. 

Tiovernment schools in Tasmania were not available to take part in the studv, so 
the final number of schools in thp sample was reduped bv siv in the primarv sector and 
seven in the secondarv sector (see Table 3.1). 

Response Rate 

As can be seen from Table 3.1, the response rate in the survev was higher from 
secondarv schools than from primarv schools, and 'vithin the two levels th^re was a 
higher response from non-government schools than from government schools. For the 
purpose of this table, and for the datn onalv^is reported in the next section, the 
categories of Catholic and Independent schools were combined to form a non-government 
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Tahlp 3.2 



Rpsponst^ Rate: School P r a c 1 1 c e s and 0 the r I s s ne^ 



Pr imarv School s 



Spcondarv School*; 



School Practices 



101 (%f>Z)* 



128 (907.) 



Potential T<;sups 



77 (65 



109 (lf^Z) 



Other Issues 



18 (15%) 



29 (20*^) 



* percentage figure given refers to percentage of total 
response not of total sample 



school category, because the numbers in the Independent school category were too small 
to justify its separation from the othrr non-govornment catrcrory (rntholic schools^. 

It is difficult to sav whv primary school principals were more reluctant than their 
secondary counterparts to participate in the survey. U mio^ht have brrn pxpected that 
principals of very small primary schools in remote areas, feeline: that manv of the issLv\s 
were irrelevant to their situations, would influrnce the low return rate; in fact there was 
little difference in the response rates of the smaller and larcrer primary schools, except 
in Victoria where the small school response rate was low. ft could be conjectured that 
the principals of primary schools are more satisfied with and sure of their schools' 
policies and practices, and are under less public pressure than the secondary school 
principals. 

Even among the respondents there was a greater measure of interest and 
involvement expressed by secondary than by primary school principals. This can be seen 
in Table 3.2. which records the number cf principals at the two levels who described the 
school practices that exemplined their priority issues, and those who took up the 
invitation to identify other (unlisted) issues and potential issues of importance to their 
schools. 



The purpose of the data analysis was to provide answers to two q iestions: 

1 What educational issues are of major current importance in this sample of schools, 
according to their principals? 

2 Does the size or location of a school or the system or level to which it belongs have 
any bearing on the way its principal responds to the riassification of Educational 



The answer to the first question was obtained by a simple frequency count of responses 
to the 26 issues in the Classification (see the first column of Table 3.3) which is 
discussed in the next section. The other columns in Table 3.3 present the data in four 
different ways as a basis for further examination in the search for an answer to the 



Analysis of the Data 



Issues? 
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sof*on<i qiio^tion. lUo tli^lrihution of tfio s;imp1p nooordincr to lovol anH svstom hn"^ horn 
oxplninod in nn o'^^lior pnrt of thi'=; r^finDlor: ttin lomtion Hin^^otomv wns linWpH to n 
di';tnnno of nbovp or bolow 4:*) kilomotro^; from n onpitnl r^itv or Hoolonc: or Nowr^a^tlo: 
nn<! tho division nnnordinf^ tn sj/o was fivo^* at 3fl st'Monts in tho lO-v^nr-old cohort at 
primnrv \ f\:r\ nnci at 100 stiuionts in tli^ 14-vr^ar-okl cohort at ^^or^ondarv lovol. 

It shoul<! ht"* rr>rnoriit)prpd that tho f^la^;^! fioation of Kdiipr, cional N^^iips was dividod 
into tho two nat^cTorios of Orp^anization (with suh-catc^orios of Mannrroment and 
Toaohinf^) an^! rurriouliirn ('vith sub-oatPfTorios o^ Personal nnd So^^ial DovoloDmontK 
f^ocaijsc rospondonts worn askp(] to ohooso ijp to four issuns in the formpr catop^orv and 
up to six in tho latter, tho outnomos for tho two natoc^orirs am disnusso'^ soparatol *. 

Rank Ordor of Issuos for Total npoup 

Fif^urc 3.1 f^ivcs {ho rank ordor of issuos in tho Or^^ani/ation and rurrioulum catoprories 
for tlio proup a^ a whojn (thf^ actual poromtafrcs can bo found in tho first column of 
Tabic 3.3). 

Tho first four issues in tho Orf^anizntion list reooivcd support from more than half 
Iho respondents. The first two. Sohool Aims and Pastoral Pare, wore rather erenoral in 
scope and uncontentious in content, which mitrht have contributed to their popularitv - at 
a verv basic level a principal's interpretation o^ those t'vo issuos could have boon, 'V e 
have a svllabus whicli wo ^cX throu^li oncli vear. and we care for our students'. The 
definition of issues such as School Autonomy. School and tho '^ommunitv, and 
Alternative Orf^anizattonal Arran^^ements contained specific references to the 
involvement of various sectors of tho odur»ationallv concornod community both within 
and outside the school, which perhafy> made these issues more contentious, and thev did 
receive less support from principals. On tho other hand. Professional Development and 
Discipline received considerable support althouprii thev too were concerned with more 
specific aspec*<= of school organization - perhaps this reflects a concern of the principals 
that both students and teachers should learn how best to fulfil their respective roles 
within tho structure provided bv tho school. Tho low rating f^iven to Traininf? for 
Administrators mi^ht indicate that the principals felt that thev and their fellow 
administrators wore earrvinj^ out their own roles satisfactorily and did not need siich help. 

It is apparent from the rank order of Curriculum issues that the principals in the 
sample gave a hi^h priority to tho aoquisition of cognitive skills. Throe of the four issues 
that received more than 50 per cent support were of this kind: namely Basic, 
Communication, and Enquiry and Proeesslnp^ Skills; the exception is the issue from the 
social development sub-cate^ory. Development of Personal Identity, which is perhaps the 
Curriculum equivalent of Pastoral Care in tho Organization category, both containing a 
general statement about tlie nurture of the individual student. 
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Table 3.3 Issue Frequencies (percentages) for Total Group and for Level, System, Size, and Location 
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Figure 3.1 Rank Order of Issues for Total Group: Organization and Curriculum 



The four Curriculum issues that received least support from principals showed a 
pattern that was the reverse of the top four issues, iji that three of the four were from 
the social development sub-categorv. It is particularly surprising that Multicultural 
Education, an issue that has loomed large in political as well as educational debate in the 
1980s, should appear at the Ijottom of the rank order with only 15 per cent support. 

The traditional emphasis of schooling has been on learning acquisition rather than 
social development, although over recent years various sectors of the school and wider 
community have advocated that more school time should be allocated to social 
development. It would seem that the principals in this sample incline to the more 
traditional view of education. 

Other Issues 

Principals were given the opportunity to make additions to the Classification of 
Educational Issues, but only a small number responded (see Table 3.2). Of those that did 
respond, few put forward ideas that were new or appropriate to the Classification: some 
of the issues mentioned merely involved restatements of issues already listed, and others 
belong under the heading of Potential Issues ('points in question* rather than ^outcomes' as 
outlined in the questionnaire instructions). 

A much higher percentage of the principals (more than two-thirds) responded to the 
invitation to list potential issues of importance to their schools. Most of the issues they 
identified under this heading vvere linked with organizational problems and areas of 
dissatisfaction rather than innovatory ideas. The four most frequently mentioned issues 
were the following: 
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staffing - problems of structure, mobility, moralo. inexperience, nnd Inck of 
support staff: 

inadequate buildings and facilities; 
funding - method and amount; 

relevance of curriculum, balancing academic and social education, respondinf^ to 
the needs of the community. 



Differences between Groups 



The four double columns in Table 3.3 show how the response frequencies were Presented 
in four different wsvs so that a decision could be made about further investigations of 
differences between responses of principals when grouped ^^ccording to school level, 
system, size, and location. 

The Oppenheim (1966:287-292) nomographs were used as a simple screening device 
to determine the significance of the differences in percentages. With grouos of these 
sizes a difference in percentage of 15 per cent was significant at the 5 per cent level. 
The percentage differences that reached this level are identified in Table 3.3: there were 
ten instances found in the grouping of issues according to Level, six in the System 
grouping, two in the Size grouping, and one in the Location grouping. 

There were so few percentage differences of consequence in the Size and Location 
groupings that these factors were omitted from further analysis. The higher number of 
percentage differences of consequence in the Level and Svstem groupings seemed to 
justify further investigation of the effects of these factors on principals' responses. 

Level and System Differences 

It would not have been helpful to use the Level and Svstem percentages given in Table 
3.3 as a basis for further analysis because the two sets of responses are not indep.-^ndent. 
coming as they do from the same sample of principals. To facilitate further 
investigation of the data, the responses were divided into the four separate categories of 
primary government, primary non-government, secondary government, and secondary 
non-government so that the influence of the two factors, level and svstem. could be 
more clearly seen and evaluated. Table 3.4 gives the response frequencies for the fotir 
groups; Figures 3.2 and 3.3 present the same information in a graphic form that makes it 
easier to assimilcte the differences between the groups in the support thev gave to the 
various issues. 

Several differing patterns of response can be discerned in the presentation of 
Organization ir^sues in Figure 3.2: Pastoral Care was given far more support by 
non-government than government school principals; Alternative Organizational 
Arrangements received more support from secondary than from primary principals; mo<5t 
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principals gave firm support to School Aims and their Achievement, although this issue 
seemed to be less important to non-government primary school principals; and stjpport 
for the School and the Community decreased quite markedlv from the primary 
government proup through the other two groupf^ to the secondary non-government group. 

There were two major differences between groups in the responses to the 
Curriculum issues charted in Figure 3.3: Preparation for the World of Work was verv 
important to secondary principals but not to primary principals, and Moral Education was 
of prime importance to non-government school principals but of negligible importance to 
their government school counterparts; the latter pattern was repeated, though in a less 
extreme form, in the responses to Development of Personal Identity. The three Skills 
issues (Basic, Communication, and Enquiry and Processing) showed a steps-and-stairs 
pattern of response, with medium support from the secondary non-government group 
through to high support from the primary government group. There were several 
instances where one group stood out from the other three: Co-operative Learning 
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figure 'i.2 Rank Order of Organization Issues for Principals 
and Non-Government Primary and Secondary Schools 



in Government 



received higher support from primary government school principals; Technology in 
Education and Special Social Competencies were particularly popular with secondary 
government principals, while the support for Integrated Studies was very low from this 
group; and secondary non-government school principals gave considerably less support to 
Physical Education and Core Curriculum than did the other three groups. 

It was decided to undertake chi-square analyses of the data in order to establish a 
basis for making judgments about the differences in responses betwe^^n groups that was 
more reliable and valid than the subjective scanning of graphs and percentage tables. 
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Figure 3.3 Rank Order of Curriculum Issues for Principals in Government and 
Non- Government Primary and Secondary Schools 

The chi-square analysis is used to test whether a significant difference exists between an 
observed number of responses falling in each category and an expected number based on 
the null hypothesis of no interaction between classification categories (Siegel, 1956:43). 
The null hypothesis in this case would be that there is no difference expected between 
the four groups of principals in the proportional amount of support they give to an issue. 
It was determined that the region of rejection of the null hypothesis would consist of all 
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Table 3.5 System by Level Differences in Issues 



I ssue 



Category showing strongest response 



Pastoral Care 
Professional Development 
World of Work 
Enquiry Skills 
Communication Skills 
Integrated Studies 
Technology in Education 
Basic Skills 
Moral Education 
Co-operative Learning 
Personal Identity 
Special Social Competencies 



non- government 
secondary government 
secondary 

primary, particularly government 
primary, particularly government 
primary 

secondary, particularly government 
primary, particularly governm^»nt 
non- government 
primary government 

non- government , par t icularly primary 
secondary, particularly government 



Note: Chi-square values significant rft the 0.01 level. 

values of chi-square which were so large that the probability associated with their 
occurrence was equal to or less than one in a hundred (p^ O.Ol). Table 3.5 lists the 12 
issues which fulfilled these requirements. Although the chi-square statistic provides 
evidence of significant differences between groups, it does not identify the nature of the 
differences, so a brief comment on the response trend in each of the 12 continp^ency 
tables is included in Table 3.5. 

The evidence of the chi-square analysis confirmed most of the descriptive 
comiDents made in previous paragraphs on the pattern of response. The major areas of 
difference between principals, on the grounds of the level and system to which they 
belong, may be summed up in the following way. 

1 Primary . Two areas emerged as being of greater importance to primary school 
principals than to secondary school principals. The first area concerned the 
acquisition of foundation learning skills (Communication Skills, Basic Skills, 
Enquiry and Processing Skills) and was given particular emphasis by primary 
principals in government schools; the second area of special interest to primary 
principals was centred on the issue of Integrated Studies, and for primary 
government school principals this co-ordinated approach to curriculum planning: 
was allied to the importance of a co-operative approach to learning on the part of 
students (the Co-operative Learning issue). 

A sharp division emerged in the attitudes of primary principals to certain issues 
that concerned the social development aspect of the curriculum as it applied to 
individual students: non-government school principals gave top priority to the issue 
of Moral Education whereas only 10 per cent of government school principals 
identified this issue as important; likewise. Development of Personal Identity and 
the organizational issue of Pastoral Care were markedly more important to 
non-govemment school principals. 
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2 Secondary. Tho distinpnjishing feature of the secondary principals' response 
pattern was a concern to associate the curri^^ulum more closelv with the activities 
of the world outside the school boundaries: Preparation for the World of Work was 
an issue of prime importance to ell secondary principals; and the principals from 
the pcovf^rnment sector ^ave particular support to the issues of Technology in 
Education and Special Social Competencies. 

The differences between government and non-government secondary principals 
were the same as those identified in the priinarv sector, with higher emphasis given 
bv the non-government school principals to the social development issues of Moral 
Education, Development of Personal Identity, and Pastoral rinrp. 

Review 

Previo'js sections have been devoted to a description and discussion of the outcomes of 
the survey of principals on educational Issues of importance to their schools. What has 
to be determined now is the value of this studv when placed in the context of other 
similar projects - to what extent do the findings of this survey confirm or contradict the 
findings of other surveys, and does this study have anything new to contribute to the 
body of research in the area? 

Comparison with Other Surveys 

The 14 surve'/S discussed in Chapter 1 had high representation from school community 
members, particularly parents and students, and moderate representation from the wider 
community. To recapitulate, the most frequently mentioned and most highly rated issues 
in these surveys were: preparation for the world of work, basic skills, daily life skills, 
the development of personal identity, teacher-student relations, and enquiry and 
processing skills. There was a strong '7:easure of support for these findings in the current 
study, in that the principals gave high priority to all but one of the six issues. The one 
exception was the issue of Special Social Competencies (Daily Life Skills in the 
Community questionnaire); in contrast to the strong support given to the iSsue in the 14 
surveys, it received support from only 20 per cent of the respondents in the principals' 
survey, ranking I4th out of the 17 Curriculum issues. A closer examination of the other 
surveys provides a partial explanation of the disparity: in most of the surveys that 
included parents, students, or teachers, it was thr rents and students that placed great 
emphasis on the actjuisition of practical skills (such as dailv life skills'), while teachers 
accorded the issue far less importance. Thus the views of the principals on the place of 
practical living skills in the curriculum were similar to the general views of teachers in 
the other surveys but at odds with other members of the school and wider communities. 
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This conclusion is in accord with a point made in the Introduction to this report, that the 
community has widened the scope of its expectations for schooling, so that teachers are 
caUed upon to be ^parents, social workers, employment agents, and psycholo^sts as well 
as teachers' (Crittenden, 1981:52). 

Another source of comparison with the survey of principals is the outcome of the 
survey of community members (reported in Chapter 2), which used the initial version of 
the principals questionnaire. The respondents included parents, educational 
administrators, educational researchers, employers, and education centre personnel as 
well as teachers and principals. 

In the Organization section. School Aims and Professional Development were given 
highest priority in both surveys. (Pastoral Care must be discounted as it did not appear 
as a listed issue in the Community questionnaire.) There were two issues that elicited 
very different amounts of support from the two groups of survev respondents. One issue 
of this kind was Training for Administrators (The Role of School Leaders in the 
Community questionnaire); this issue was selected as important bv 42 per cent of 
community respondents but by only 15 per cent of the principals. This seems to indicate 
that those outside the school are more convinced than those inside it thnt teachers in 
leadership positions need training and help to enable them to function more effectivelv. 
The second issue to produce disparate results was Discipline and Control, which received 
far stronger support from principals than from community members (a 34 per cent 
difference in response). The definition of the issue in the second questionnaire was 
broader than in the first and made specific mention of aspects such as the ^development 
of self-responsibilitv in students; nevertheless the difference in response does highlight 
the obv -^is concern felt bv principals about this aspect of school organization and 
operatic-'.. 

In the Curriculum section the choice of important issues was very much the same 
in both groups (again discounting the issues that were not common to both 
questionnaires). The main emphasis was on the acquisition of cognitive learning and 
communication skiUs, although Basic Skills was rated as a more important issue bv 
principals than by community representatives. The Work issue was identified by 43 per 
cent of the principals and onlv 30 per cent of the communitv representatives, but this 
may have been because there was a separate issue of Vocational Training on the 
Community questionnaire which may have taken some support away from the Work issue. 

The Contribution of the Study 

The survey of principals differed from other surveys in three ways and, because of this, 

the findings provide a source of new information about schools in the early 1980s. 

1 The study provided information, on a national level, of the views of principals 
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about priorities in ediicfttion. Most of the survevs that included educational 
practitioners focused on a school's teachers rather than its administrators, and, as 
the Community questionnaire revealed (see Chapter 2), the views of these two 
groups often differed. 

2 Most of the other surveys were confined to curricular issues; the survev of 
principals added an organizational component because it seemed warranted bv the 
evidence of the wider literature search on educational issues (see Chanter 1) and 
was supported by research studies of school effects (see Chapter 2). 

3 The nature of the sample was such that conclusions could be drawn not just about 
the views of school principals in general, but about the differences in the views of 
principals from government and non-gcvernment primarv and secondary schools. 
The analyses of the data showed that there was a greater number of significant 

differences in level and system responses to Curriculum issues (10 out of 17) than to 
Organization issues (2 out of 9), and that level rather than svstem was the differentiating 
factor in most cases. 

The three issues that did evoke markedly different responses from the svstems 
were Moral Education (a difference of 70 per cent), Pastoral Care (33 per cent 
difference), and Development of Personal Identity (21 per cent difference); all these 
issues were given much stronger support bv the non-government than the government 
school principals. One of the special claims by which non-government schools seek to 
justify their existence has been the provision of care for the spiritual, social, and 
emotional development as well as the intellectual development of the individual student, 
and the findings of the current study support this claim. What the survev could not 
determine was the degree to which the dav-to-day operation of a non-government school 
might reflect these principles. It was planned in the next stage of the study (see Part n 
of this report) to visit secondary schools, both government and non-government, where a 
beginning could be made in the investigation of the pastoral care component of 
schooling: to determine whether the 'all-round care* philosophy was successfully 
translated into practice in the non-government schools. It would also trv to determine 
whether the same principles were operating (in what ways and with what degree of 
emphasis) in government schools, perhaps under less readilv identifiable guises. Another 
more carefully focused study with a wider sample of schools would be needed to provide 
more than speculative answers to these questions. 

The responses to nine issues were found to be significantly different on the basis of 
level. The primary school profile that emerged from the statistics was of a group of 
principals (and this was particularly true of the primary school principals from the 
government sector) that laid strong emphasis on foundational learning skills and 
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co-operfltive endeavour, an outcome that is not surprising, for these have \on^ been 
accepted as appropriate areas of concern for primary schools. 

The acquisition of learning skills was not as important to secondarv as to primarv 
school principals, although the three issues concerning these f;kills were ranked among 
the top five curricular issues for both government and non-government secondary school 
principals. The main factor which distinguished the secondary sector from the primarv 
sector was the former's emphasis on the necessity to prepare its students for the world 
of work. It has always been acknowledged bv secondary school educators that thev have 
a responsibility to prepare students for the time they emerge into the adult world. Until 
the mid-1970s this responsibility was manifested in two wavs: providing information 
about career and tertiarv study requirements, and ensuring that students reached 
whatever academic standards were necessary for them to proceed to tertiarv education 
or to a job. Since that time the scope of secondary school responsibilitv in this area has 
broadened considerably; over two-thirds of the survev respondents from secondarv 
schools saw as important such activities as 'the study of work as a human activity, career 
guidance, work experience, training in special occupational skills, understanding the 
imolications of employment' (definition of Issue 10 in principals questionnaire). 

The secondary school principals from government schools seem to have extended 
their region of responsibility even further by stressing the importance of equipping 
students with knowledge and skills that would enable them to cope better with the 
contemporary world. This concern is seen in the support given by this group of principals 
to the issues of Technology in Education and Special Social Competencies. It would be 
useful, both for educational theory and practice, for a follow-up study to focus on case 
studies of the different ways in which schools incorporate these components into their 
curricula. 
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CHAPTER 4 



BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY OF SCHOOL PRACTICE 

The four stages of this research project show a progression from a theoretical to a 
practical perspective on educational Issues. The first three stages, discussed in Part 1, 
involved the development of a classification of educational issues derived from the 
literature and a survev of principals to determine their priorities amonpc the issues. The 
fourth stage, which is the subject of Part 11 of the report, sought to examine the way in 
which those issues were reflected in educational practice in school settings. 

Framework of the Fourth Stage of the Study 

The Schools Commission (1980) report, which provided the impetus for this study, 
contained some pointers to possible criteria for identifying successful school practice. 
The Commission's study. Schooling for 15 and 16 Year-Olds , focused on a particular 
age-group but included in its discussions the vears leading up to and following this period 
of schooling. A major conclusion of the studv was: 

In their general orientation most schools lag in their adjustment to the needs of a 
full range of students for the last two decades of the twentieth centurv... The 
challenge cannot be met, in the Commission's view, by anything less than a 
fundamental reappraisal of the approach to the compulsory vpors of schooling, 
(Schools Commission, 1980:5) 

Working from the assumption of the need for reappraisal and adjustment in schools, 
a view supported bv many current writers (see Introduction), the Commission went on to 
ideiitify two principles which it believed could provide a basis for the adjustment 
process: valuing the whole age group, and relating knowledge to life. 

1 Valuing the whole age group . The Commission suggested that schools should seek 
to buili the confidence and competence of all students, to broaden the criteria of 
achieveiient to include definitions of worth additional to those of academic 
excelle.ice and sporting prowess. In our view it is essential to reassert as a 
fundamental stance about schooling that every student should be valued^ and 
positively expected to succeed' (Schools Commission, 1980:7). 

2 Rela ting knowledg e to life. The Commission maintained that the modes of 
teaching in many schools were not connected closely enough with the realities of 
the students' lives, and that it should be possible for schools to: 

give emphasis to knowledge in a way which passes on the cultural content of 
the society, which is useful in a range of settings in the world and which 
involves the personal development of the students as well. In this way the 
difficulties of the academic curriculum from which many students get little 
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and which is Alienating to mnnv may be overcome as mav be the difficulties which 
arise if teaching is based solelv on students' current interests. (Schools Pommision, 
1980:11) 

Thus, in the Commission's terms, schooling would be judged successful if it met a broad 
range of personal and social needs, gave each student the experience of success, and 
made learning relevant to the student. 'Schooling' as used by the Commission is a tnuch 
broader concept than 'school practice' as used in this studv. so it wouk? not be expected 
that each practice examined would necessarily meet all the criteria, but these criteria 
did provide a useful basis from which to /.ork in describing and evaluating the outcomes 
of specific school practices, 

vConduct of the Study 

Although the first three stages of the study dealt with educational issues of concern to 
both primary and secondary schools, it was decided that the fourth stage of the studv 
would concentrate only on secondary schools. There were three reasons for this 
decision: first, the response rate to the principals questionnaire seemed to indicate that 
secondary principals were more interested in the approach taken bv this study than 
primary principals: second, the literature on educational issues focused on secondary 
education as the area most in need of reappraisal; and third, becaase only a limited 
number of schools could be visited, it was necessary to impose some boundaries on the 
scope of the investigation. 

The last page of the principals questionnaire allowed space for principals to write 
brief descriptions of 'practices in your school that exemplify priority issues'. The school 
practices selected for further investigation were those that seemed to have something to 
contribute in one of the areas identified as important bv secondary school principals, 
although some practices were included that were not among the principals' top priorities 
but did seem to have something worthwhile to offer in terms of the Commission's 
criteria. 

Seventeen schools were visited in four States: nine government, four Catholic and 
four Independent schools. There were 10 schools in other States or in remote country 
areas that were contacted by telephone to find out more about the school practices their 
principals had described. In the initial planning of the studv of school practices, it was 
thought that 10 or 12 school visits would be enough for one person to cope with: but. 
^wjien the questionnaires came in, it was found that the 'brief descriptions' of school 
practice given by the principals were often very brief indeed. As it was often difficult 
to judge the worth of a practice from just a few lines, it was decided to increase the 
number of visits to allow for possible disappointments, Tt was anticipated that some 
schools might need a time allocation of only an hour or two, while others might warrant 
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n couple of dnys. As it happened there were no <]!'^appointment.s - everv school had 
something of value to contribute to the study, and many made multiple contributions. 
Information was collected not onlv about successful attempts at translating issues into 
practice but also nbout unsuccessful or pnrtiallv successful attempts and the reasons for 
failure. It was found that no more than one day was needed for a visit; within this time 
spc^n, enough information could be collected from principals about the relevant practice 
or practices. 

During the visit, documentation was collectedi tape-recorded discussions were held 
with administrators, teachers, and students, and. where appropriate, observations were 
made of the particular practice under consideration. In the time available it was not 
possible to talk to parents, althoup^li discussion with other members of the school 
community included reference to parent involvement and opinion. The discussions with 
members of the school community were structured to elicit information about a 
particular school practice in terms of: initiation and planning", facilitating and 
constrainincj factors in implementation, supportive structures and resources available, 
and the effects of the practice on those involved and on other members of the school 
population. 

The 17 school visits and 10 telephone calls produced an abundance of information 
about many issues, some of which had not been specified by the principal on the 
questionnaire but emerged in the course of discussion. During the development of the 
classification of issues, the overlap between issues had prevented certain problems, but 
these were nothing compared with the difficulties experienced in the analvsis of 
interview data about school practices. While one practice might be readily recognized as 
an exemplar of a certain issue, a number of other issues could be subsumed within It: for 
instance, a transition education program was a good example of Preparation for the 
World of Work, but the program was also relevant to Communication Skills, Education 
for Leisure, Development of Personal Identity, and Special Social Competencies. 

Despite the overlap and merging of issues, it was possible to categorize the 
information about school practice under a number of issue headings from the 
Organization and Curriculum sections of the Classification of Educational Issues, using 
multiple school sources to report on each issue. 

The descriptions of school practice contained in the following chapters do not 
represent the full range of activities that were going on in the 143 secondary schools in 
the survey sample; nor do thev represent the most successful school practices to be 
found in the country, Thev do show what some schools are doing about a number of 
important educational issues in a variety of different ways, some run-of-the-mill, others 
exciting and innovatory, but all of them making an attempt to give better educational 
provision to the children in their care, , 
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Table 4.1 


Ident i f icat ion 


of Schools and Practices 




S choo L 








Number 


System 


Focus of Interest 






I 


Government 


— — ' n ^ 

Aims, Assessment, Core Curr i ctil tim 




2 


I ndependent 


Aires 




3 


Catholic 


A ims 




4 


Government 


Aims 




5 


Government 


Discipline, Co-oper at ion , Autonomy , 


VJork 


6 


Government 


Discipline, C o- opera t ion , Assessment 


, Work 


7 


Catholic 


Discipline, Co- ope rati on. Autonomy , 


Pastoral Care 


8 


Government 


Discipline, Work 




9 


Government 


Co-operat ion , Work 




10 


Government 


Co-operat ion , Work 




11 


Catholic 


Co-operat ion 




12 


Catbol ic 


Co-operation, Assessment, Work 




13 


Government 


Co-operation, Pastoral Care 




14 


Government 


Co-ope rat i on 




15 


Catholic 


Assessment , Core Curriculum 




16 


Government 


Assessment ,BasicSkills 




17 


Government 


Autonomy , Pastoral Care 




18 


Government 


Autonomy, Basic Skills 




19 


Independent 


Autonomy, Pastoral Care, Work 




20 


Cathol ic 






21 


I udependent 


Autonomy, Pastoral Care, Work 




22 


Catholic 


Autonomy 




23 


Government 


Autonomy 




24 


Government 


Autonomy 




25 


Independent 


Pastoral Care 




26 


Government 


Basic Skills, Work 




27 


Government 


Basic Skillp, Work 





In order to preserve confidentiality of information, while at the .same time making: 
it possible for readers to link particular schools with flescriptions of practice, it was 
decided to give each of the 27 schools a number. Table 4.1 lists the school numbers, the 
systems to which they belong, and the issue headings under which particular school 
practices are described. 
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CHAPTER 5 



ASPECTS OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



The Orp^anization Issues covered in the followinrj pa^^s are School Aims and their 
Achievement, Pastoral Care, Discipline, A5;sessment and Credentials, School Autonomy 
(which incorporates some aspects of School and Community), and one component of 
Alternative Organizational Structures (co-operation between educational institutions). 
The only priority issue that does not appear is Professional Devr^lopment, because when 
it was mentioned by school personnel it tended to be in relation to other issues as 
preparation for carryiiE^ out a prop^ram (for example, staff development activities were a 
component of the development of a core curriculum, and counsellinor courses were 
undertaken by teachers in a school that was introducing a pastoral care prop^am). 



This issue v/as iudged to be important by two-thirds cf the secondriry school principals in 
the survey, but there were few specific examples given of practice in the questionnaire 
responses other than comments like 'a thorough examination of our policy is beinpf 
carried out' or 'the whole staff is working on a review of aims and policv\ It would seem 
that statements of aims were commonly produced by schools, but there war> little 
mention of the other component of this issue, an assessment of the extent to which aims 
were achieved. The vice-principal of School I discussed the process and the possible 
reasons for schools failing to consider this furtlier component. She and the principal 
worked together on a statement of aims for the school which was discussed at several 
senior staff meetings. 

WeWe got bits of paper to prove that we did it but 1 don^t think it makes any impact 
on the organization because we didn't follow it through and insist that faculties did 
something with it. It would take an enormous amount of time. We did the easv 
part; the difficult part is linking up the insights you got out of the setting down of 
aims exercise with actual practice, and that's where the energy disappears because 
:t*s so hr.rd to do, 1 have worked in schools where it has been done, but it takes a 
lot of motivation. Its main value is no; any grand justification of theory but the 
fact that it makes teachers ask questions about what they're doing and thus gives 
validity to the aims. 

Three principals described aims and evaluation exercises of a more comprehensive 
kind in which their schools iiad been involved, 

1 School 2, an Independent school, had undertaken an evaluation, based on the 
American Independent School evaluation nodel, in which members of staff were 
acti^•ely involved. Despite the principal's reservations about the process, which he 
suspected had a 'capacity for building in the status quo', it resulted in the 
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the definition of the school's identity in relation to the ohanpcinp^ nature of its 
student population, and the other concerned with the lack of communication 
between staff (from the two campuses and within subject areas). The first issue 
was still unresolved, but action had been taken on the second issue, in that 
in-service time had been devoted to the development of curriculum objectives and 
sequential learning processes in a number of subjects by small p^roups of teachers, 
en'^h group containing teachers from both campuses and from all year levels. 

2 School 3, a Catholic school, had become involved in a three-stage program of 
evaluation originally developed by some Catholic schools in America. During the 
first stage, a series of residential seminars with teachers from other Catholic 
schools are held to explore a personal and communal commitment to the vocation 
of teaching in Catholic schools. In the second stage a profile of tne school 
graduate is developed, which involves working out the non-negotiable elements in 
five areas of the schooling process - academic learning, personal maturity, relip^on, 
social justice and improvement, and becoming a loving and caring person. The 
third stage involves undertaking an intensive curriculum review using the profile as 
the reference point. 

3 The staff of School 4, a government high school, was assisted by parents and 
students in the development of a questionnaire containing 27 statements of 
educational objectives for students covering seven areas: Mathematical Skills; 
Literacy Skills; General Academic Objectives; Practical, Artistic and Physical 
Objectives; Attitudes to School and Learning for Students; Social Attitudes at 
School for Students; and General Social Objectives for Students. The questionnaire 
was administered to all staff members, all students, and 60 parents from each form 
level; the exercise was repeated one year later and again four years later to 
determine the degree of agreement between staff, students and parents and to 
check on the stability of the year level outcomes across time. There was a high 
degree of agreement between the three groups of respondents in most areas; there 
was some difference in the patterns of response across the seven year levels, and 
these patterns remained the same even after five years. During this five-vear 
period a statement of aims was r--"nciated and, following the third survey, 
curriculum reviews were undertaken by subject faculties in the light of the 
specified objectives. 

Comment 

It is not only school principals who give high priority to the issue of school aims and their 
achievement. The Schools Commission (1980:62) stated that, next to a consideration of 
the leaderFhip role of the principal, 'the action which will most benefit schools will be 
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general reoonsid^ration of objectives and orpcanization'. A national sample of parents 
who participated in a survev on educational priorities (hosier, 1979:10) ^Rwe as one of its 
top priorities a 'better evaluation of the extent to which the aims of education are being 
achieved in the school. The number of requests to the Education Popartment for .school 
reviews from secondary schools in Victoria, for instance, also indicates the measure of 
concern for this issue. However, as remarked earlier, there seems to be p gap between 
principle and practice in this area. Lo^^an (1980:28,29), in an attempt to present the aims 
and evaluation process as a workable model, made a distinction betveen 'school poli:;y' 
and 'executive statements'. A school policy statement was described as a brief 
statement of 'agreed-upon values that will guide ihe activities oi the school', and policy 
development was relativelv slow and characterized by a high degree of participative 
decision making particularlv by parents rnd staff; the executive statement was a more 
detailed exercise undertaken by the school staff who would 'transact the broad value 
orientation or ends-in-viev;, expressed in the schools' policy, into administrative, 
curriculum, instructional and evaluative ' 'actices', and it A^ould be subject to continuous 
change. Clearly delineating the roles and responsioilities of the people involved in 
defining school aims and ensuring their achievement might help school personnel to close 
the gap between intent and action. All the examples of successful practice described in 
this section followed up an extensive policy formulation exercise with an equallv 
extensive review of 'curriculum. It is. interesting to note that, despite the Schools 
Commission's promotion of a recons' deration of organization, the efforts of schools seem 
to be directed largely towards curriculum review rather than organizational review. 



Discipline was rated as the third most important organization issue hv non-government 
secondary principals and fourth by government secondary principals in the present study. 
It emerged from discussion^n the school visits that teachers do not always feel 
comfortable with this issue; as one teacher said. Teachers don't want to admit problems 
in this area. It requires a great deal of maturity and understanding of social changes to 
cope and to maintain the balance of control and freedom'. 

Four of the schools visited had tried to deal with this issue in a constructive wav. 

1 School a government high school, investigated the development of a discipline 
policy because of concerr. among staff about what standards to expect of a school 
population which had changed from rural (with settled conservative outlook) to 
metropolitan fringe (with a wide variety of social problems). Staff meetings of 
year groups were held to discuss different types of problem behaviour and the 
appropriate action for each. A staff committee was appointed to collate 
recommendations into a Standaras of Be hp /lour document and, despite some initial 
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staff resistance, to conduct a survey of students in Years 8, 9, and 10 on attitudes 
to school in general and to rules and misbehaviour in particular. The student 
survey outcomes were used in the following ways: as an additional source of 
information for the Standards of Behaviour document; to provide themes for the 
Year 10 social education courses; ^o instigate lunchtime activities for students 
(when two-thirds of the sample said that a reason for getting into trouble was that 
'there isn't enough to do at lunchtime'); to modify teacher behaviour in and out of 
the classroom. The result of one question in particular caused teachers to reflect 
on their own behaviour: students were given a list of school rules and asked to tick 
the ones they thought all students should obey. Abuse to propertv (littering, 
damage, stealing) was considered by students to be far more important than abuse 
to the person (violence, verbal abuse); the principal believed that staff 
unconsciously fostered this attitude because property abuses 'were the things that 
staff tend to carry on about in school assemblies' whereas abuse to the person 'you 
don't talk about in assembly because you don't want to put ideas into their heads; 
you deal with it 'n private behind closed doors'. 

The Standards of Behaviour document had led, teachers believed, to ^eater unity 
and confidence of staff, better understanding of students, and closer links with 
parents on discipline matters (with higher incidence of home visits by teachers and 
school visits by parents). 

In another high school. School 6, a teacher was directed by the principal, with the 
support of the Parents Committee, to develop a discipline policy. Working with the 
Parents Committee, the teacher circulated a questionnaire to parents, staff, and 
senior students. Using the survey information as a basis, the staff set themselves 
three tasks: the gathering of relevant information to provide a description of the 
school setting; the development of a set of discipline aims and objectives; and the 
introduction of staff development activities to foster better teacher-student 
relationships and assist the attainment of objectives. The description of the school 
setting unearthed new information about the nature of the student population (such 
as the number of children from one-parent families, and the number of Moslem 
children and their fast days), which has been formally documented in information 
sheets about each class in the school; it also identified building location and 
congestion problems which an outside expert has been brought in to solve. The 
setting of specific objectives, together with a statement of student and teacher 
needs, was a lengthier and more difficult task. The teachers found that thev were 
as much in need of discipline as the students. Feedback from the student 
questionnaire showed staff that above all they needed to set an example to the 
students. One girl wrote, 'Staff and parents can't demand respect, they have to 
earn it, and they can't ask us to do things they wouldn't do themselves'; so the Gtaff 
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set no objectives that thoy could not or had not achieved themselves. It was this 
principle that made the finalization of the document a leng^thy process, for each of 
the 26 objectives had to be taken on board by all members of staff as 
representative of their own beliefs and actions. In conjunction with the statement 
of objectives and needs, a statement of roles was developed for all teachers in 
positions of authority. Staff development activities that were planned to help 
teachers meet the specified student needs and to achieve the discipline objectives 
focused on verbal and non-verbal conimunication in the classroom, and on means of 
enhancing the self-esteem of both teachers and pupils. 

3 A social worker at a Catholic boys school, School 7, worked with the teachers of 
Year 7 students to institute a system of discipline and reward. The discipline 
procedure constituted 10 steps: from classroom behaviour strategies, throup;h 
teacher-student discussions, removal of privilepjes, contacl with parents and the 
use of a daily check sheet, to the final step of suspensio'i. At the same time a 
merit system was introduced, accordinpj to which merits v/ere awarded to students 
by class teachers for a variety of designated behaviours. At the end of each month 
Merit Certificates were given to students with 20 merits and the merit scores of 
these students returned to zero for the next monthly cycle; students with scores of 
less than 20 carried their scores over to the next month. Staff discussed 
appropriate strategies to be used for students with few or no merits, focusing on 
the reasons for low scores and the identification of some behaviour for which a 
merit could be awarded. The same staff and students were involved in the 
implementation of a detailed pastoral care program (see later in this chapter), and 
the social worker expressed some concern that the two modes of control might 
engender conflict with the co-operative mode of the pastoral care system. 

4 School 8, a large country high school, worked out its concern for its beginning 
students in a different way. In order to find out the best ways to produce positive 
attitude, behaviour, and knowledge acquisition patterns in students, the school 
planned to use four different teaching strategies in its 12 first year classes. The 
strategies were excellence in teaching, parental involvement, and emphasis on 
essential learning, while the remaining classes were to be used as a control group 
incorporating the same teaching methods as in the past. The success of the 
strategy would be evaluated through student and parent surveys and by checking on 
the number and nature of behaviour referrals. 

Three of the schools visited had developed a discipline strategy based on the 
Glasser method, incorporating a system of negotiation between teacher and student 
about matters of classroom behaviour, set down in sequential steps culminating in a 
student^s removal to a supervised non-activity situation until a satisfactory negotiation 
about classroom behaviour was completed v;ith the teacher. 
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Comment 

A decade apo Adams (1 970) produced evidence to su^^est that, compared with their 
counterparts in Britain, the United States, and New Zealand, Australian teachers were 
more authoritarian in their relationships with -students and more reliant on re^ulatin^ 
classroom behaviour throufrh the use of prescriptive rules. It would be interesting to see 
if a similar comparative studv undertaken todav would produce the same results. 

In the present studv there was. as indicated earlier, a perceived reluctance amonp: 
some teachers in the schools visited to talk about the issue of discipline and control, 
perhaps because they felt that the acknowledgment of a need to consider the issue 
implied a lack of professional competence. 

A measure of uncertainty among teachers on the issue of discipline was found in a 
recent British study (Wilson, 1981) in which the researchers interviewed 1000 parents, 
teachers, students, and educational administrators. Tt was reported that teachers felt 
that 

control was chiefly a matter of being 'stimulating;:' or 'interesting' and ... that it was 
somehow their fault if they could not interest the pupils in learning and hence 
control them. They felt themselves to be, not representatives of impersonal 
authority, but either possessing or failing to possess the requisite techniquos or 
cfiarisma. (Wilson, 1981:67-68) 

The British study, from open-ended discussion with participants, established four models 
of discipline: (1) obedience to legitimate authority; (2) respect and good behaviour; (3) 
fraternity and enthusiasm, which involved students wanting to co-operate with adults 
either because of the good relationship between them or because of the nature of the 
task itself; and (4) self-discipline. Participants tended to group together the first two 
models and the last two. Parents and students tended to think of discipline almost 
entirely in terms of the first two models, teachers were more evenlv divided, and 
educationalists tended more towards the last two models. Parents ^'and many students) 
were far more tough-minded than the other two groups about the extent and methods of 
control that should be exercised by school authorities. 

The third OISE survey of public attitudes towards education in Ontario (Livingston 
and Hart, 1981) included an open-ended question on what the participants ^a 
representative sample of adults 18 years of age and over) felt was the biggest probleii 
facing elementary and high schools. The responses were classified into 18 categories, 
and the *lack of discipline* category contained the highest number of responses. 

If schools are to give serious consideration to the issue of control and the 
development of discipline policies, there are lessons to be learnt from the literature and 
from the experience of other schools: (1) there is a need to involve parents in policy 
formulation - parents may be more supportive of teachers in this area than teachers 
themselves imagine; (2) consideration needs to be given to school structure and layout 




and the extent to which this impedes or facilitates the smooth dav-to-dav operation of 
the school; (3^ the enactment of a discipline policv should be based on mutual trust 
between teachers and students and therefore, in the formulation of policy, consistency of 
teacher behaviour needs to be taken into account as well as consistency of student 
behaviour; and (4) as the Wilson study indicated, policv formulators should broaden the 
concept of discipline and control to include not onlv obedience and ^ood behaviour, but 
also co-operation, involvement, and self-discipline. 

ro -opera t ion between Ed ucational Institutions 

The school practices that exemplified the issue of Alternative Organizational 
Arrangements wore mainly centred around courses in the upper secondarv school that 
were offered as an alternative to the traditional academic courses, and these are 
described under the is.sue heading, Preparation for the World of Work. Verv few schools 
in the sample had introduced innovatory programs for the middle school (two exceptions 
are disous.sed under Core Curriculum), The remaining 'alternative or pfani national 
arrangements' involved the co-operation of staff across educational institutions. 

Several secondary schools (Schools fi, 9, and 10) reported links with primary 
schools, mainly in connection with the transition to secondarv school by Year fi ^ind 7 
(depending on the State) students. These links took the form of: visits bv secondarv 
teachers to primary schools to talk to students and to gather relevant information about 
individual students from primarv staff; the showinpf to primary school students of a 
videotape of school activities made by first-vear secondarv students; and orientation 
visits to secondary schools by Year fi or 7 students which involved, in two schools, the 
appointment of senior students as future mentors and, in another school, the allocation 
of two days for each primary student to spend in a Year 8 class. Year 7 teachers in 
School 11 continued to provide particular care for be^inninpj students right through their 
first year by allocating a group of eight students to a teacher who assumed the role of 
guide, tutor, counsellor, and organizer of social activities. A different sort of link 
between primary and secondary schools was established at School 9 where some Year 9 
students went once a week to the local primary school to assist teachers in the infant 
grades. 

In the senior years of the school, contacts were established with tertiary 
institutions in a variety of ways. Students at a number of secondary schools (Schools 5, 
6, 12, 13, and 14) took short-term link courses at nearby technical institutes in a variety 
of subjects from car mechanics to creative writing to cake-icing. Some principals were 
critical of tertiary staff in their failure to take the secondary students seriously 
(suspecting that the technical institutes were more concerned with keeping up their 
student numbers than providing appropriate experience for secondary students), but 
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students tended to respond positively to the experience: 'It ^ave us an idea of what 
apprentices are expected to do\ *It was worthwhile, I learned so much, and met and 
talked to a lot of people', 'We made the most of the time knowing it was short, and 
everyone helped each other'. 

Two schools (Schools 7 and 9) offered practical experience to social work and 
psychology students from tertiary institutions - these students stayed at the schools for a 
yefx^ at a time, playing major parts in the development of pastoral care and transition 
education programs (more details given under these issue headings). The transition 
education program involved personnel not only from tertiarv institutions but also from 
other secondary schools. 

Comment 

Much of the observed co-operation between educational institutions in the study 
stemmed from the concern of teachers for students during the two major transition 
periods in their education - transition from primary to secondary school, and from 
secondary school to work or further education. Students in the final year of primary 
school were inducted into the secondary school world in a variety of wavs, and an 
increasing number of students from the upper levels of the secondary school were given 
the opportunity to undertake short courses at technical institutes. The availability of 
such courses served a dual purpose for schools: it enabled them to broaden their 
curriculum offering to senior students and to provide students with a 'tertiarv studv 
experience' that was analogous to 'work experience'. 

A less commonly occurring practice, but one that seemed to have valuable results, 
was that in which students from one educational level were used to assist in a Drogram of 
another level: secondary students helped teachers in primarv school grades, and tertiarv 
students took part in research and development projects at secondary schools. 

Another valuable co-operative practice that is occurring in schools, although not 
directly observed in this study, involves action research projects undertaken by teachers 
who wish to look critically at their own practice and develop new curricula with the help 
of staff from tertiary institutions who act as facilitators. A national seminar on action 
research was held at Deakin University in 1981, and the Teachers as Evaluators Project 
has had an impact, since its inception in 1977, on schools in all States and all educational 
systems (see Grundy and Kemmis, 1981; Hughes et al., 1980). 

Assessment and Credentials 

Assessment was net given a high priority by principals in the survey but enough 
comments were made about assessment during school visits (mostly in relation to other 
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issues) to warrant the inclusion of this issue under a separate heading. 

School 15 was developing a core curriculum for Years 7-10 and found that its old 
style of reporting attitude and achievement marks was inappropriate for the new 
curriculum. An inservice day was held on approaches to assessment, followed up bv a 
series of faculty meetings. The issue was still not finallv resolved at the time of the 
school visit but staff were moving towards descriptive assessment and detailed reporting 
on skill development. Meetings were instituted within year levels to discuss students^ 
progress across subject areas, so that each teacher had an overview of all students at 
that level. 

In another school that introduced a core curriculum in the arts area (School 1) the 
staff working in the area developed their own reporting system which included both 
descriptive assessment and marks; this was done as part of an attempt to achieve a 
status for the arts subjects that was equivalent to that of other subjects in the eves of 
other teachers, students, and parents. Most of the students at the school came from 
non-English-speaking backgrounds, and their parents placed great importance on tangible 
evidences of education such as homework and marks. The reporting system helped to 
convince students as well as their parents that the multi-arts subjects were to be taken 
as seriously as other subjects. 

The importance of tangible e^/idence of progress was mentioned in another context 
in School 16 in relation to its reading program in Year 7. The teacher in change of the 
program introduced a card system to mark the students' unit-by-unit progress: '1 get a 
bit of criticism for it, but it's a system that has worked in the primary school for years. 
It^s just starting to corn^ into the secondary school and the kids just love it\ She 
employed a modified star system: when students finished a unit of work it was coloured 
in red on the card; when seven units were comple!3d the student were given a 
certificate, and a( "-urtoon tmits a free book. 

The 'tangible evidence' was also considered to be important in two transition 
education programs (fo^ I'ear 10 and Year 11 students). Like the initiator of the reading 
program just described, the teachers of the Drogram in School 12 believed that students 
responded well to 'awards and rewards' and issued special refxjrts or certificates for 
every activity unde- .aken by the student; at the completion of the program these were 
assembled in a folder for the student to use as a reference when seeking employment. 
The organizer of the transition program in School 8 felt it was important to incorporate 
continuing assessment (o^ both attitude and achievement) into the program in order to 
measure a student's progress, not in relation to other students but in relation to that 
student's earlier performance. The teacher felt that twidt^^nce of even slight 
improvements helped her students, who came into the program with an overwhelming 
sense of personal and academic failure. 
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Comment 

In 1981 the Victorian Secondary Teachers Association undertook a survev of 120 
secondary schools on staff opinion of student assessment, and produced the following: 
findings (Grant, 1981:21): (1) assessment was not a real issue in manv schools; (2) of the 
different forms of assessment (descriptive, letter grades, numerical marks, and 
combinations of these), descriptive assessment alone was used in 24 per cent of the 
schools, descriptive and letter grades together were used in 55 per cent of the schools, 
and no school used only numerical marks; (3) in 70 per cent of schools the assessment 
policy was derived from consensus between principal and staff, rather than bv principal 
alone or principal in consultation with staff; and (4) in 75 per cent of schools no 
consultation on assessment policy occurred between staff and school council, and in over 
60 per cent of schools no consultation with parents occurred at all. All these findings 
were in accord with the observations made on assessment procedures in the course of the 
present study: assessment was not a high priority for the principals in the survev, but 
where the development of an assessment policy was an issue it was a joint principal and 
staff venture without consultation with parents, and most assessment procedures 
incorporated both descriptive assessment and grades. In addition, staff in the schools 
visited stressed the importance of developing assessment procedures that were suited to 
the purpose of the task in hand. This type of procedure has been termed 'democratic 
goal-based assessment^ by McRae (1981) who, despite the ethos of competive assessment 
that surrounds Year 12 in Victoria, developed a Group 2 accredited Senior English course 
for Year 12 students which used an assessment procedure that was continuous, 
diagnostic, and participatory - participatory in that both students and teachers accepted 
the responsibility for assessment; certification was presented in the form of a 
descriptive statement of achievement of the course goals, and 'failure' was onlv possible 
if the student did not complete the course. Blachford (1981:19), in a review of 
assessment procedures, stated that 'at least for the period of compulsory education, 
compulsory failure should be replaced by assessment that should assist all students to 
reach attainable goajjs' . This is in line with the Schools Commission's (1980) assertion 
that every student should be positively expected to succeed, an aim that was carried 
through in all the Transition Education programs observed in the present study and 
incorporated in their assessment procedures. 

School Autonomy 

The principle of devolution of responsibility for policy formulation and curriculum 
development to the school level and the involvement of the vhjle school community in 
this process has been a 'cornerstone of the Schools Comm ssion's philosophy from its 
inception in 1974, b?jt not all schools appear to have taken up this challenge. In both the 
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questionnaire descriptions and the schools visited it was rare to find examples of the 
sustained interactive involvement of all sectors of the school community (teachers, 
students and parents) in curriculum development or policy formulation although there 
were, of course, many examples of joint involvement in the organization of social or 
fund-raising activities. 

The efforts of schools to promote wider school-community involvement seemed to 
concentrate on one particular sector, and this is how the practices are described in the 
following paragraphs. Practices that were identified under the School and Community 
issue heading (The broadening of the base of school operation to allow for interaction 
between the school and the coir.munity*) are also included. 

Staff participation . There wore three government high schools in which the 
principal had made a conscious effort to include all staff in the decision-making 
processes of the school. In School 5 there were two meetings a week of the policy and 
curriculum committees; these groups were composed of senior staff plus any others who 
wanted to attend, and teachers were gradually learning to use this system in an active 
rather than a passive way. In School 17, before the present principal arrived, there had 
been one information-giving (from principal to staff) session a fortnight, but currently 
there were staff meetings of various kinds every night of the week, so that 'everyone is 
informed and involved and communicating well with each other'. The decision-making 
process at SchtxDl 18 was truly democratic in that the principal u?ed no power of veto 
over staff decisions; his attitude was, Tm dealing with professional people and they will 
make a professional decision', although, as his staff would happily tell you, he was a 
powerful debator skilled in the art of persuasion. One member of staff commented, -A 
lot of schools have so-called democratic iecision-making processes, but they really have 
short circuits built into them. Here the process is really worked though'. The decisions 
were made in the fortnightly meetings of the staff council, a group of 25 which had 
representatives from each faculty. The weekly staff meeting was used to bring forward 
issues for discussion or to ratify staff council decisions and for information giving. In a 
Stale where the average staff turnover was two and a half years, the majority of 
teachers who joined the staff in the early years of this school's operation (it started in 
1973) were still there in 1982, which is some indication of teacher satisfaction with the 
school's mode of operation. 

Parent and community participation . Parent and community input into the 
secondary school curriculum was very limited in the schools visited, except in the area of 
transition education. In the development of these courses, advice was frequently sought 
and taken from people working outside the school concerning the range of relevant 
subjects and suitable content for various components of the subjects. 

There were signs that school councils (with parent, teacher, and community 
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representation) wore devoting more time to the discussion of educational issues in 
addition to the usual administrative and financial matters - on the past year's council 
agenda at School 19 had appeared such policy issues as the introduction of new 
lanf^uages, discipline, the nature of the student intake, and the orientation of the Year 10 
pro-am. 

School 18 showed a high degree of teacher involvement in the decision-making 
process (described at the end of the previous section^ hut the involvement of parents 
was minimal, and three recent school council meetings had lacked a quorum; one teacher 
at the school explained that, while there was a common core of agreement among staff, 
there was not the same agreement among parents - 'Thev don't reallv know what thev 
want or what their role should be'. Whether such seeming indecisiveness was from lack 
of parent interest or lack of teacher encouragement was impossible to determine, Tn 
some schools with a high percentage of parents from non-English-speaking backgrounds, 
school personnel found it difficult to involve parents in the school: '\ lot of our parents 
come from cultures where you only come to school if your kid^s in trouble, so thev don't 
enjoy coming here'. In an attempt to break down this kind of barrier, the princioal of 
School 20 had invited five parents to a staff curriculum planning day where small group 
discussion was used - the parents attended with reluctance, but thev found thev were 
able to make a contribution to the discussion, and consequently supported the idea of 
moie parent involvement in future inservice days. 

Th2 principal of School 7, a Catholic school in a declared are^> of disadvantage, was 
concerned about the lack of parent participation in the operation of the school, and he 
instituted a parent involvement program, starting from the premise that 'tuck shop duty 
and fund-raising is not parent involvement'. Surveys of teachers and parents were 
undertaken to find areas of mutual agreement on the wavs parents could be involved. A 
few parents were selected to interview other parents and to use the interview as an 
educative situation because 'the notion of parents being involved in the decision-making 
proce.ss of a school was completely foreign to them'. As a result of the surveys and 
subsequent discussions, parents and teachers agreed that a tutoring program in 
mathematics and English should be set up with parents supervising small groups or 
individual students. Parents also helped the school social worker with interpreting, 
helped on excursions and in pastoral care activities, attended staff inservice days, and 
made submis.sions to the Disadvantaged Schools Program. A catering club was formed 
for parents with little command of English to become involved by providing refreshments 
for parents taking part in other activities. The 50 parents who helped in these various 
ways met together every two months to share their experiences. 

Student participation . The principle of student involvement in decision making 
was supported by many of the schools visited, but in practice it was found to be difficult 
to implement. Several schools had elected student representatives on staff committees 
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anti sotiool councils, but st'uJent attendance at meeting tended to dwindle - v,jj ' as the 
year progressed - Thev find it borinpf and a bit intimidating'. The kev lo the problem 
seemed to be to pet students to identify with the pjroup. One wav in which t^iis had been 
achir»vod (at a country school in which one of the principals had previously taup^ht) was by 
having equal representation of staff and students on the committee, with members 
taking it in turns to chair t^ o meeting. 

One of the Indepenc^ it schools visited (School 21) had a Staff Student Council with 
20 student members electee hv .tudents in year groups, four staff membi rs elected by 
staff, and a chairperson elected by fne whole school. Fortnightly meetings of year 
groups were held to discuss issues, and decisions were taken by the ^epreselt^tives to the 
Council for further disci", .sir.n and recommendations to the principal. The issues 
discussed ranged from broo^lciiing the range of culture and leisure activities hva^lable to 
the wearing of ear-rings (the girls could, so why not the boys?). 

Students at the senior college of a Catholic school (School 22) instigated the 
abolition of the prefect system and rep'iaced U with a Student Executive of about 30 
volunteer members which held monthly meetings to discuss issues and to organize 
sub-committees and activities. At the beginning of each year the student members went 
to a leadership camp where they undertook exercises in values clarification, 
self-knowledge, school needs and leadership roles. 

There was onlv one school (School 23) in which students had more than a token or 
fragmented input into decision making on curriculum matters. It was a 
telephone-contact school where the principal had arranged for students not staff to 
discuss the school practices described in the questionnaire. All decisions in the school on 
curriculum aims and content were made jointly by students and teachers which, 
according to ti.e students, sustained student interest and involvement in school work and 
developed self-sufficiency. 

At one country school (School 24) a student-initiated program involved the 
participation of students, teachers, parents and community members in the development 
of a major community resource over a period of three years. The idea originally came 
from some Year 11 geography students who, in the course of doing a mapping exercise of 
the school grounds, found a reclaimed swamp area not being put to any use. With school 
and town council support and a government grant, students, teachers and parents laid out 
a combined sweat track and BMX bike track surrounded with a log fence and native 
shubbery, for which they won the APKX Advance Australia award for student-initiated 
programs. With the award money they planned to proceed with the next two stages ' 
the project on the reclaimed property - the construction of an open-air amphitheatre for 
school and community use. and the setting up of a barbecue area for the use of the old 
people in the geriatric units in adjacent hospital grounds. 
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Comment 



The definition of School Autonomy in the questionnaire to principals was 'the acceptance 
of responsibility for policy formulation and/or curriculum development bv the school 
community'. In the schools visited there were manv examples of such acceptance of 
responsibility, but generally not as a broadly co-operative endeavour. Different roles 
were adopted by the various sectors of the school communitv: staff were freqiientlv 
involved in policy formulation and curriculum development; parents were sometimes 
involved in policy decisions but seldom in curriculum deci*;ions: and students had little 
more than a token involvement in either area. 

Despite frequent Schools Com mission pronouncements, it is apparent that the 
practice of collaborative school and community-based decision making is still not 
widespread in Australia. Hunt, in a study of curriculum and the community, commented: 

The present situation in Australia suggests that although there is widespread 
freedom for schools to develop curricula more relevant to their communities few 
schools have invited parents or other community members to share decision making 
with them to any great extent. (Hunt, 1979:5) 

Although the practice of parent and community involvement is not widespread, the 
principle of such involvement has been given increasing support over recent years from 
groups other than parents organizations and the Schools Commission. An Australian 
Council of Trade Unions (ACTll) conference in 1980 recommended: 

The trade union movement should develop pwlicies and approaches on a wide range 
of educational issues ... parents should have paid leave to cttend to their children's 
education, to carry out the functions of school councils and to act as resource 
people in school curriculum. (ACTU, 1980:4) 

State Governments have given considerable attention to the devolution of responsibilitv 

to school councils - the Minister for Education in Victoria, for instance, ha:^ made the 

following statements in recent ministerial papers: 

The Government is firmly committed to the implementation, rather than the 
rhetoric, of devolution and broader participation ... parents, teachers, students, 
principals, administrators, and others closely involved in the work of education will 
all have the right to participate in decision-making processes. (Victoria, Education 
Department^ 1983a:7) 

The Government intends that school councils will decide the major directions of 
the school program by their involvement in the determination of curriculum 
objectives, the use of resources available to the school and in broad organizational 
policies. (Victoria, Education Department, 1983b:6) 

Several researchers have warned of dangers to be avoided in the operation of the new 
school councils. Edwards (1982:12) proposed a clear statement of definition and purpose 
for councils to avoid 'strategies developed for local participation (which) have distinct 
limits drawn so that power still resides at the centre despite an illusion of local 
responsibility'. Pettit (1980:199) warned of the danger of Yelvin^ solelv upon legal 




devolution to local representative groups through formal structures' because power could 
be seized by those most used to formal decision making and responsibility would not be 
truly shared. He emphasized that not one of the groups that composed the school 
community had a monopoly of wisdom; ' On their own , neither teachers, administrators, 
acRdemics, industrialists, parents nor students are capable of deciding the ends and 
means of learning' (Pettit, 1 980:195), 

Various ways of ensuring parent and community involvement in schools have been 
discussed in the literature and observed in this study, but little research or discussion 
seems to have been devoted to wavs of bringing about effective student involvement in 
decision making. Comments made by teachers during the school visits, and personal 
observation, would suggest three possible pre-conditions necessarv to ensure real student 
involvement. 

1 Students must not be swamped by the structure - equal representation with other 
school community members on a small committee would engender more confidence 
and commitment than the usual ratio of one or two students on a council wilh 20 
members, 

2 Students should be given a clear area of responsibility and authority - they are less 
likely to take this role seriously and think through the implications of their 
decisions if they know that any decision can be dismissed out of hand by the 
administration. 

3 A selective involvement is preferable to a blanket involvement, an involvement in 
areas that are of direct relevance and interest to students - and this is broader 
than just school dances and spellathons, just as the areas of parent involvement 
should be broader than canteen duty and fetes. 

The tendency has been to think of student involvement in terms of representation 
on school, staff, or student councils, where the principal concern is with broad policy and 
general school activities. Some schools (such as School 23 in the present study) have 
adopted a policy of student involvement in curricular decision making; this tvpe of 
involvement can meet all three preconditions outlined above. For instance, 
approximately 40 secondary schools in Victoria offer an accredited alternative Year 12 
course (the Secondary Teachers Certificate) in which students are able to negotiate 
curricular content and approach with staff: thus, in terms of the three preconditions, 
students are not swamped by the structure because they are all involved in the process; 
they c.3sume total responsibility for fulfilling a negotiated contract; and the agreed-upon 
curricu)j.m negotiated in ^hir way is likely to be of relevance and interest lo the 
participating students. 

The key figure in determining the success of collaborative decision-making 
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Processes in the school is probably the principal, who has the dual responsibility of 
supervising the internal operations of the school and linking the school to its 
environment. It is the principal viho can see the curriculum from a total school 
perspective, who can facilitate and mtegrate activities and initiatives within the school, 
and who can create supportive structures to enable the implemen Uion of decisions. 



The largest difference between government and non-government .school principals in the 
Organization section of the questionnaire was in response to the issue of pastoral care. 
This difference wa.. reflected in the nine case study schools that described school 
practices concerned with this issue - seven of the nine were non-government schools. In 
all these schools, pastoral care had been the subject of oolicy discussions and decisions 
followed by organizational chan^'es whir'- r.iosUy took the form of re^ul-ir time slots in 
the time-table for meetings of pastoral c - 3 groups. 

Although it is not possible to draw any firm conclasions on the basis of such small 
numbers, it should be noted that the two government schools structured their pastoral 
care groups on a year-level basis while the non-government school groups were 
structured across year levels. One school (School 20) had changed from a single to a 
multiple year-level structure. 

We felt that the stratification into year groups made the year levels ignorant of 
each other, and Year 10s would tread on Year 7s or 8s and not recognize them as 
equal people. Since changing the structure there has been a discernible increase in 
the number of friendly contacts between year levels. 

In all schools the decision to form pastoral care groups was made in an attempt to 
do somet'ning tangible to counteract perceived feelings of alienation among the student 
population end to strengthen feelings of co-operation and caring between teacher and 
student, and between student and student. It was ielt that the creation of a formalized 
pastoral care structure in the school would be more effective than just relying on 
individual teachers to establish supportive relationships with students. The major 
problem seemed to lie in the very different ways that teachers handled their pastoral 
care groups. In fev^/ of the schools visited had the staff been given any outside help or 
training in their pastoral care roles - it tended to be a matter of learning through trial 
and error, backed by peer support and discussion. Some teachers found it difficult to 
reconcile their roles 'as someone for kids to confide in as well as someone to keep tliem 
in line*. The potential danger was that the pastoral care group would become merely an 
administrative convenience if not handled properly. This situation was described by one 
school principal as follows: 

In some groups it's just mark the roll, give out messages, sit and look at each other 
for ten minutes. 
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The time factor seoi r»(l to be a critical one in determii.inp^ the success of pastoral 
care groups: a period of 20-30 minutes seemed to be neces^iary to ensure that somethinff 
other than administrative tasks would be undertaken by the efT'oup, One school held 
20-minuto meetincrs every dav, others had 10-minute meeting every morninpj plus one or 
two half-hour sessions during the week. 

In one of the government schoois (School there was one teacher to a group of 
about 12 students at the same year level: one of the two ex' ided pastoral car.,^ sessions 
was used for group discussion or games ,ind the other for a 'treat', such as going to a 
rc'^taurant. One teacher ^'ornmented that the pastoral care sessions had 'really lifted the 
rr.,jrale of the kids'; she had a group from mi^ed ethnic ^nc-kgrounds, and found, for 
instance, that tir. four Vietnamese students in her group, who were evtremelv reserved, 
responded we!) to two things, food and baslcethall, which it was easy to incorpo^'ate 
regulTrlv into Pastoral rare sessions. \n the other government school (School 13) small 
groups of siK sUi(]ents were assigned to each teacher. 

We felt thn^e was a gap between teachers and kids - it was Them versus U", Now 
with t!)e small groups meeting regularly the kids feel thev have someone thev can 
turn to, and we can *alk together ai)Out the reasons behind staff decisions. 

In the non-govern[nent Independent schools the mixed year-level pastoral care 
group- were called houses, a carryover from ttie days of intra-school sports competitions 
'>ut operating now on an entirely different basis, trying to meet tne emotional, social, 
and academic nov tjs of the c'^^'^dren as weil as their sporting nee'^s. The principal of 
School 25 commented that it had been widelv accepted in primarv school that the 
teacher should act as a parent substitute to facilitate socialization at sc? ool but that Mn 
secondary school it has been assumed that vou can sink or swim, which is not right, 
1 ecause this is the age when thei is the greatest distance between parent and child, so 
there is a need for a parent -substitute with whom a child can rclace'. The p'^^ent role in 
the mixed level ^ oups was often taken up by senior students as well as teachers: 'As 
kids have gone through the system you can see the benefits - the older ones really reach 
out to the younger ones, get to know them and reassuro them'. The groups in this 
particular school were encouraged to do things together: one group took three vears to 
raise the money to buy a school bus, and another planted and cared for a windbreak of 
trees around the tennis courts. 

The house groups in the Independent schools varied in size from 25-BO, and the 
teacher-student ratio was the same as in the government school pastoral care groups, 
with one teacher to about 12 students. In some schools the position of house leader or 
counsellor carried with it a financial and time allowance. Constant calls were certainly 
made on the liouse leader's time apart from the time-tabled sessions. In Schools 19 and 
21, for instance, the house leader had to make time available for planning group session 
discussions, undertaking personal counselling, advising on subject choices, monitoring 
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academic progress, and contacting or being contacted by parents. The house system was 
regarded as a support system for families; as well as using the house leader as a direct 
and accessible contact point at the school for anv academic or social problem, families 
joined in house activities such as visits to sports centres, camps, and dinners. A student 
at School 19 said: 

The house system is re.Uy Bood because ^ou ge. "i'V"*Hehts''°U's'«rv 

2ou w^hTU!"*;;. "hu/ei-ed ,h »h., you "."t.o,^- iz:z 

to do, and you can talk to them about anv personal problems you have. ney are 
like second parents. 

School 7 housed a social work team which was approached in li)79 by the Catholic 
Education Office to carry o it a survey of counselling and guidance practices in the 66 
systemic schools of the Archdiocese; the team undertook the study with a broader term 
of reference, covering all aspects of pastoral care. The principal researcher found that 
there was a gap in the schools between expressed principle ('We are a Catholic school, 
ipso facto we are very involved in pastoral care') and actual practice; a minority of 
schools had systematic pastoral care programs, and few schools had trained guidance and 
counseUing personnel. Over a period of two years, the researchers gathered and collated 
their information then organized a series of discussion sessions with people from the 
survey schools to that thev could look at the stren.nhs and weaknesses of their own 
pastoral care programs and put forward recommendations to the Catholic Education 
Office The focus of the recommendations was on the development of school-based 
pastoral care programs with he^P from consultants. As a result the Catholic Education 
Office funded ten schools to carry out pilot studies of the consultancv and school-based 
development model of pastoral care. The research report contained an outline of 
procedures involved in the development of school-based pastoral care. The basic 
procedure headings listed were: 

1 development of a philosophy and set of a! ns for pastoral care; 

2 development of staff commitment to .ohool-based pastoral care; 

3 development of a pastoral care structure with three tiers (grass roots, middle 
management, overall co-ordination); 

4 clarification of roles; 

5 development of a pastoral care proj^ram; 

6 development of clearly defined referral system; 

7 prog ammed review meeting. 

The optional procedure headings listed wore: 

1 Unking pastoral r^re to a modular teaching program; 

2 integration of p-.tora: care .stn-ture with the .student oouncil; 



3 development of peer counselling; 

4 development of systematic liaison with feeder schools; 

5 development of a student information recording system; 

6 development of systematic school-family contact; 

7 linking pastoral care structure to extra-curricular activities; 

8 development of the role of the school counsellor as a pastoral care consultant. 

The school in which the social work research team was based was one of the ten pilot 
study schools. A series of meetings was held with staff and a survey was undertaken of 
students in Years 5-10. As a result a pastoral care program was planned for introduction 
in Year 7, based on ^hemes such as decision making, relationships, rule setting, and 
self -a war en ess. A set of guidelines was drawn up for each theme, covering aims, 
sequence, activities, and materials. The overall aims of the program were: 

1 to enable pastoral care leaders and their groups of students to get to know each 
other better in a less structured situation than normal lessons; 

2 to allow the pastoral care leader to develop his/her role as caring adult as well as 
teacher in the school community; 

3 to provide an arena for the discussion of issues and the development of personal 
skills which are important to the boys. 

The behavioural objectives of the program were: 

1 to raise the self-confidence of individual boys; 

2 to teach skills in 

cornmunicatin^c with other effectively, 

developing trus 

making decisions, 

resolving conflicts, 

leadership, 

expressing concerns and feelings to adults and peers effectively. 

The program was introduced for one term in 1982. and was due to be evaluated at the 
end of the year before embarking on a whole-year program in 1983 with possible 
extensions to the Year 8 level. 

Comment 

One of the cornerstones of the Youth Policy outlined by Karmel (1979) was a system of 
pastoral care for young people. This caring role was one that emerged as important in 
the surveys of student opinion about school mentioned in Chapter 1 (Anderson et al., 
1980: rampbell and Robinson. 1979; Fawns and Tease, 1980; and Meade, 1981). For 
instance, topics discussed with students in Years 10 and 12 in the Anderson study 
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included examinntions. orprnnizntion, curriculurn, teachers, and discipline, but the 
researchers found that 'there was an overwhelming preoccupation with teachers. The 
greater part of this concern was about how teachers relate to their students' (Anderson 
et al„ 1980:3). 

A study of the quality of school life for students in seven schools (Batten and 
Girling-Butcher, 1981:59) reported the following findings: 

Not only in the learning acquisition domains (where it might have been e:<pected) 
but also in the social development domains (where it would not have been 
expected), the influence of teachers predominated over the influence of peers. The 
quality of life for students in schools depended on, more than anything else, the 
relationship between teachers and students. 

The characteristics of the teacher's role seen as most important by students in the above 
study were encouragement in the learning situation and a concern for all students. 
Travelling around Australia talking to !5 and IH year-old students, representatives of the 
Schools Commission found that 'in general student concern is to find in schools the 
support which will confirm their value as individuals and recognize them as people who 
count' (Schools Commission, 1980:8), 

A report published in English as part of a series of studies of aspects of 
organization in the secondary school, included the following statement on pastoral care: 

The thesis of this book is that what we have come to call pastoral care is the 
essence of a school, and that the structuring of the school is the kev to its success 
„, The paradox of the school is that never before has close pastoral care been so 
important for the total well-being of pupils and society, and yet never before has it 
been so difficult to establish the best pattern of care, (Marland, 1974: 204,227) 

This statement is supported by the findings of the present study. Both principals and 
teachers expressed a great deal of concern for the pastoral care of their students. But, 
as Marland found, expressions of concern from individual teachers did not necessarily 
produce a caring school - to achieve that end it seemed to be necessary to link pastoral 
care to school structure and curriculum. The schools that were making some impact in 
the area of pastoral care had introduced pastoral care programs (that incorporated care 
for the personal, academic and social development of students) as time-tabled periods, 
and had restructured classes and year levels to produce more appropriate sizes and 
mixtures of student groups for the pastoral care sessions. In addition these schools had 
v/ell-established counselling and guidance services. As far as the programs themselves 
were concerned, the most effective ones (from teachers' and students' points of view) 
seemed to be those that time-tabled a couple of sessions a week of about 30 minutes* 
duration which had a planned and varied format, and ones which established 
teacher-student relationships that enabled students to approach teachers at anv time 
w>ri any problem. 
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The survey of principals showed that pastoral care was more important to 
non-government than government principals, and most of the pastoral care programs 
observed in the schools visited were m non-government schools. It would seem that 
non-government schools have a strong tradition of pastoral care and, perhaps because of 
their greater autonomy, they are more able than government schools to adapt their 
structures to accommodate new practices in this area. 

A Committee of Inquiry into pupil behaviour and discipline in schools undertaken in 
New South Wales in 1980 suggested that the area of pastoral care was one in which 
schools from the two sectors could profitably work together. 

From our visits it is clear that there are staff members in government and 
non-government schools who could make a valuable contribution in these areas. In 
particular there are experienced staff at independent and Catholic systemic 
schools with long established pastoral care programs, and consultants employed by 
the Department of Education in the areas of personal development and pupil 
welfare who could readily assist schools. We believe that there would be 
advantages in the two sectors working together in this matter, each has different 
strengths and one would learn from the other. (New South Wales, Committee of 
Inquiry, 1980:51) 
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CHAPTER B 

ASPECTS OF CURRICULUM 

The issue headings that were a^ed from the Curriculum section were Basic Skills, Core 
Curriculum, and Preparation for the World of Work. The practices that appear under the 
last-named heading mainly comprise transition education programs and alternative 
courses for Years 10-12, which seem to fit better under this heading than under anv 
other although they do provide information about other issues such as Development of 
Personal Identity, Leisure Education, Special Social Competencies, and all the Skills 
issues. Although the issue of Moril Education was of paramount importance to 
non-government principals in the 5^.urvey 'here w "re few manifestations evident in the 
schools visited other than traditional .scripture lessons or attendance at chapel, hut some 
pastoral care pro^^rams did incorporate aspects of Moral Education. Technolopcy in 
Education was an issue of particular importance tc principals of secondary government 
schools but, because it was rarelv' included in descript'ons of school practice, it could not 
be further investigated. This outcome mav reflect the fact that, although there has been 
a groundswell of interest in technological educatiori in the schools themselves, 
educational administrators hav^e been slow to respond in a tangible wav to such interest. 
The recent support for develooment in this area is coming from political and other 
sources outside the educational svstem. 



Bas i c Skills 

The development of ' :)ls was a more important is.suc to primarv Jian to secondarv 

school principals, bi. high 'ority issue in secondarv s nools, and a numt^er 

of schools visited har -><-tu- structures that attempted to solve ..teracv and numeracy 
problems, with ^ v> jlii ^ . lasis on the former. The pract. es discussed under t>iis 
heading often ra ►■^'i '%r:-o> ilic area of basic skills to < ver other issues such as 
communication sk' (ie^ ? ont of pprson.il identitv, and oastoral v-nre. 

Programs fo '".t.^ \ r r .uidents. Two govcrnmen' high schools operated specific 
programs for their • ' students. At School 2fi h\\ omin^r students were scroened 
in consultation wit feeder primary schools, and ; - with reading difficulties were 

offered specinl help ' . the th.ee periods a week o**^^rvs.-'' allotted to foreign language 
study. Thirty parent vrUinteers were :rained by 1 -c^" ■ ^-^acher to v , ^riners 
on a one o-one b^sis "th students. The 'helping' r. ■ iv^ .. d r^^storal « 'C .vvs well - 'It 
seems that what the kids need more than scholastic couas^^ir.iig is encouragement and a 
feeling of security'. In School 27 a theme- . '.-rogram operated, taken hv the form 
tearhor for half .he weekly time allotment, M.- valuation and contact with parents M 
the end of each six week unit. The low achiever.^ (identified with the help of the primarv 




schools) V 3re put in classes V^lf ^he size of the average achievers' classes to enable more 
individual help to be givon vsiith skills development. After this year of individual 
instruction, students froro I ^ Tialler classes wore absorbed into other classes. 

Learning suppor t. :\ : ol 18 ran three programs available to students throughout 
the school. A Learniii'^^ Assistance Program was initiated by the school counsellor and 
run by a teacher aid: ^' .th 20 helper^ (from n .20'year-old to a grandfather) who were 
matched with stu?iv 'l« needing help, not onlv with school work but with social 
development - 'Wf /e kids in the L.A.P, who are potential troublemakers. The 
program probably ti: es the;,i more successful academically, and certainly makes them 
far more successf*'^ socially'. The second source of help came from two special 
education teachers ' no had their own specially equipped room and worked there and in 
normal classes, v ' rking intensively with non-achievers. The third prot^am involved 
three experienced l-'^^ehers who devoted two-thirds of their time to providing long- or 
short-term support ii; and out of the classroom for anv student. 

The throj sc *^«'=^Ties were insMj<i-t :d when the special classes for slow learners - 
which had cr^^tf^-^ more social problems than reso' ^d learning problems - had been 
abolished an. c'.ade.Us integral into other classes. The perceived advantages of the 
present scheme wer' the -'idance of 'separating out', the lack of coercion, and the 
provision of chcu^e ^oi stur ''mt i^etween the three approaches. 

P :;ading Prrj^ram. School 16. all students in Years 7 to 9 were given two 
reading period.s a wecV ..1 Year 10 students one period a week. Year 7 students 

undertook an inten^iv f^ve-stage individualized reading program in an attractive and 
magnificently e<i\iir>ped reading centre run by the reading teacher with assistance from 
class tenchor^. a- • as a vast array of books, students were offered (on a progressive 
core and . f>'i^^- basis^ word puzzles, dictionary games, cassettes, origami, living skills, 
grcnirr if vfi-^ri:, crosswords, reading kits and tutor systems - all chosen to promote the 
underly.li/, pnilosophy of the scheme, that 'reading should be an enjoyable pastime whic!> 
makes e ise'. Reading periods for students in Years 8-10 involved supervised silent 
reading in two specially ec,uipped classrooms; the aim in these three vears was to develop 
the reading habit, building on the skills acquired in Year 7. The classes were supervised 
bv Lt;^chers from different .subject areas. Other support services were offered: remedial 
v--:k i.'-ing withdrawal and whole class approaches for Years 8 and 9; a parent-tutor 
service for pupils from Years 7 to 10 (working with pairs or individuals); and time 
specificg'^y allocated for reading/language across the curriculum. The reading teacher 
had en"'- i:nered some initial resistance to involvement in the program from staff in 
subject £ eas other than English, but this was dissipated after the reading teacher put 
staff through a series of practical exercises designed to sensitize them to language and 
"iding hazards in all subjects, particularly in science subjects using textbooks that 
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required tertiary level reading skills. The reading teacher p:ave help with textbook 
evaluation and devised subject-related reading and comprehension exercises for teachers 
to use with their classes. To the observer, the response of staff and students to the 
reading pro-am in the school was clearly positive. 

Com ment 

As discussed in Chapter 1, there have been repeated demands over recent years for a 
'return to the basics', for increased emphasis to be given in schools to the basic skills of 
reading, writing, and computation. These demands have come from Ministers of 
Education as well as the man in the street, and individual views are supported bv public 
opinion surveys, such as those conducted in Soutti Australia and New South Wales. 

Training in the 'basic competencies' of writing, expression and fit^u^-ing is 
unanimously considered to be an important responsibility of schools. (Dunne, 
1978:78) 

The public at large lists the teaching of basic skills as a prime objective for 
schools« (Baumgart, 1980:49) 

The call for increased emphasis on the teaching of basic skills was usuallv linked to 
complaints about declining standards, although defenders of today's educational 
standards have taken great delight in finding records of similar complaints made .'lO and 
100 years ago. The Australian Studies in Student Performance Project (Bourke et al., 
1981) involved the administration of similar or identical tests in the basic skills to a 
national sample of 10 and 14 year-old students in 1975 and 1980; the researchers found 
that standards had been maintained, and in some areas (such as newspaper reading and 
basic computation) the students in 1980 scored significantlv higher than their 
counterparts in 1975. 

Both the survey outcomes and the observations of school practice made in the 
present study seem to indicate that schools do take this area of learning seriously and 
are making concerted, and successful, efforts to remedy the problems that do exist. The 
most effective programs tended to be in schools where aU students were involved in a 
program (such as the reading program in School 16) or whrre students with learning 
problems were offered several alternative types of assistance C;uch as at School 18). In 
many of the programs the psychological support provided by :he teachers or resource 
people was just as important to the student as the academic assistance given. Blackburn 
(1981:88) suggests that the teaching of basic skills in our schools today needs to 
incorporate a wider range of abilities than in the past. 

If we want young people to be able to cope with the kind of society we now have, 
and with a future already in important respects unlike the recent past, we need to 
place more emphasis on the basic skills of resourcefulness, co-operativeness, 
problem solving, and independence, as well as those of literacy, numeracy, and 
calculation. 
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(^ore rurriculuna 



Although only 27 per pent of socondnrv school principals in the survev rated core 
curriculum as; an important issue, it is included here because two of the schools visited 
had succe<«fullv planned ^nd implemented curricular restructuring of this kind, which 
seemed to go some way towards meeting the Schools Commission's challenge for a 
'fundamental reappraisal of the approach to the compulsorv years of schooling'. School 
15 undertook a total curriculum change for Years 7-10; School 1 developed a multi-arts 
core curriculum for Year 7-10. 

A multi-arts program . The impetus for the program came from the principal (an 
art/craft teacher) and a senior home economic teacher in a new school run along 
traditional lines. Because of the traditional approach to the curriculum, the developers 
of the Multi-Arts Program had to, in their own words, 'go out on a limb to establish the 
core curriculum'. Nine staff members were involved in the program (manv of them in 
their first year of teaching) and all students in Years 7-10; the subject areas covered in 
the four-vear couno of studv were art, drama, graphics, home economics, media studies, 
textiles, and woodwork, and the courses wer? based on a six-week unit svstem with core 
and options. The program had been operating for several years, with teachers meeting 
weekly for curriculum planning and development: in addition, outside experts were 
consulted and other schools visited. The program was regularly evaluated by staff and 
adapted on the basis of staff and student suggestions. The nine teachers operated as a 
faculty, with a block ^allocation of period:: so that they could arrange their own 
time-table, staffing, and course content. 

One of the initial problems faced by the teachers in the development of the core 
curriculum was: 

People saw the Arts curriculum as separate sections (Year 8, Year 9 etc.) and kids 
could end up with limited or repeated experience. So one of the first things we did 
was say 'This is a four year course', and this conceptual difference took a lot of 
getting used to. 

The distinguishing features of the Multi-Arts Program were seen bv the developers to be 
'the continuity of curriculum from Years 7-10, greater freedom of choice for students 
than was asual in an arts program, and the development -^l and experimental approach 
adopted in each subject area'. 

The exercise of planning and implementing the course had positive outcomes for 
the teachers involved. They developed a sense of identity with and belief in their own 
program, and the challenging nature of the co-operative endeavour developed in them a 
higher degree of profes55ionalism: *When you're working with other people you need to 
think at a different level of sophistication about what vouVe doing and why vou^re doing 
it'. The core-curriculum approach of the Multi-Arts Program had proved its worth to 
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other subject faculties after several years 'essful operation, and the science 

faculty was considering a similar type of ren, > • and restructuring of the :*cience 
curriculum for Years 7 to 10. 

The students took a while to accommodt.e to the new curricuUim. Used to 
compulsory subjects in the early secondary years, they found the concept of ohoice 
confusing, and tended to select subjects according to which staff member thev liked and 
wliat their friends were doing; choices also tended to oe sex-determined. Gradually the 
students learned to make real choices and to follow through personal interests and 
abiUties. The course wns adapted to encourage boys and girls to participate equally in 
subjects - for instance in textiles, previously a 'girls' subject', embroidery and patchwork 
were abandoned and replaced by stretch-sewing (of wind-cheaters and T-shirts) and 
spinning (acceptable to boys of European origin because this was something their fathers 
did as well as their mothers). The sta-s of the subjects changed over time in another 
way: initially the students thought of the units as 'Mickey Mouse' subjects because thev 
were short-term and 'non-academic' but. as the program develope.' its own identity and 
.-e of continuity and its own reporting system, it became accepted by students, and by 
their parents, as being on equal terms with other subjects - and as a consequence the 
quality of the work improved. 

A core curriculum fof Years 7-10 . In 1979. newly appointed senior administrators 
in this Catholic school set up a curriculum committee which conducted a survev of 
parents, students and ex-students to elicit reactions to the present curriculum and to 
make an assessment of needs. As a result, the decision was made to introduce a new 
Year 7-10 curriculum, with a common group of subjects in Years 7-9 and a transition to 

core and electives in Year 10. 

The first task undertaken by the Curriculum Committee was to examine the 
subject syllabuses for the four years in order to identify knowledge gaps and to check 
continuity. Gaps were found in areas such as human relationships, consumer education. 
poUtical and legal literacy, and conservation issues. The Committee tried to identify 
what was essential for students by Year 10 to know and experience, and drew up a draft 
document based on the publication by Piper (1977) and the work done in the area bv the 
Curriculum Development Centre and the Victorian Education Department. The eight 
areas of specific content were: Art and Craft; Mathematics; Environmental Studies; 
Social. Cultural and Civic Studies; Health Education; Science and Technology; 
Communications and Work; and Leisure and Lifestyle. The ninth CDC area. Moral Values 
and Reasoning, was expressed in terms of learning processes, because it was seen as an 
area that should permeate the whole curriculum. 

The draft document wc3 discussed with staff and with parents, and was sent to 15 
outside groups or individuals for comment, then adapted accordingly. Each of the nine 
areas of learning in the core curriculum was allocated to a subject faculty for detailed 
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development; each faculty co-ordinator had to justify the developed aims, rationale, and 
content of the relevant area before a representative staff committee. The pro-am was 
implemented in 1982; during the year monthly meeting were held for course review or 
preparation^ and an evaluation was planned for the end of the year. 

Student reaction to the course in the short time it had been operational was 
positive - because of the broader and more relevant range of curricular offerings, and 
because of an allied thrust by staff (as a consequence of the 1979 survey) to establish 
closer and more interactive relationships with students. 

Parents ^iso reacted positively to the broader curriculum and welcomed trie 
accompanying »^::)andonment of streaming. The new approach to curriculum development 
initially encoiiritered some staff resistance; subsequently some teachers left, and others 
became convinced of n need for change when the survey results were published. Working 
out wavs of co-oDeration and co-ordination within and between faculties was a useful 
staff development exercise for teachers who were unused to thinking outside their own 
subject areas. Over the two years of planning the core curriculum, teachers gradually 
acquired the confidence and skills to take an active part in the real deci.sion-making 
process. 



Core curriculum was defined in the principals questionnaire as 'the development of a set 
of learninfT experiences that should be acquired bv all students as a basis for persona^ 
development and social participation'. Thus the term 'core curriculum' implied more 
than just a list of compulsory subjects. The guideline paoer prepared hv the rurriculum 
Develooment Tentre on core curriculum discussed this distinction. 

To siinnlv list the subjects is to fni.-5s one vital requirement of core curriculum, 
namelv thet subject matter, teaching-learning processes and learning situations 
should be organized around a set of aims, principles and values which relate to the 
defined characteristics and major need* of contemporary societv and all vout!":. 
(CDC. 1980:13) 

The paper also refers to the importance of t^e interrelationship of learning acro.ss th*^ 
curriculum. This was one of the features of t'ne two core curriculum pro-ams observed 
in the present studv: the interrelationship of learning was examined and dev-joped both 
acro^ subject areas and across year levels, so that the learning acquired bv students wn? 
both integrated and sequential. The planning required in the two school^ to r-isure the 
interrelationship of learning in those two wax's led in turn to detailed cniv \&.'-ra\\on of 
learning processes and content area.^. 



This issue was of crreat importance to the secondary school principals in the survev, and 
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Preparation for the World of Work 




14 of the 27 schools ctioson for further investigntion were attempting to do something 
for their students that went beyond the provision of work experience and access to link 
courses. 

Less than a decade at^o, the idea of extending career education to inchide work 
experience for students was seen as an excitincr innovation, hut in the vears that 
foUowec', ;.he potential of the work experience concept was not always realized, as one 
teachri explained: 

The '<:ids love it, but Tm not sure what the end product is * it^s terrific for kids to 
get a sense of what it's like to ^o to work and I can understand their delif^ht in 
doin^ it, but Fm not sure of the overall value. It's a bit like ^oinej on a holidav - 
you come back excited, that was lovely, but then it all seems to disappear. 

The work experience activities that did seem to have some lasting effect were 
generally part of a broader work preparation program. The attempts of the 14 schools 
already mentioned above to prepare their students for the world they were about to 
enter (apart fro.Tt the traditional tertiary-oriented curriculum) took the form of 
transition education propH'ams or alternative courses, and courses in living skills. These 
courses have been grouped under this issue heading but have considerable relevance to 
other issues such as Special Social Competencies, Contemporary Societv and Social 
Change, Alternative Organizational Arrangements, Education of Disadvantaged Students, 
Development of Personal Identitv, and all the Skills issues. 

In the pages that follow, summaries are given of Special Social Competencies 
courses, of alternative courses at Years 12. 11, and 10 and of an inter-school work and 
education progra;'-.. 

Special social competencies. Five of the schools visited (Schools 8, 10, 21, ?B, and 
27) offered courses that dealt with living skills which were time-tabled for all students in 
one or more vear levels: from Years 9 to 12. with a time allocation of between one and 
five periods a week. A wide range of topics was covered bv these courses: for instance, 
the Life Studies coui-se m School 2? comprised units for Year 9 on health recreation, 
food and health, decis'on nraking, keyboard skills, and legal studies: and units for Year 10 
on health, finance. consu:ner education, focu^^ on vou, government, and basic economics. 
The curriculum for ihe Year 11 social awareness course in School 27 was developed from 
discu5vsions among the staff and with students on the areas of awareness that students 
should be exposed to; areas that were incorporated into the course were the law and the 
community, sex education, --^om^ -^rative religion, comparative education, migration, 
death, employment, and trade unions. Fl^ms, speakers and excursions were used to 
introduce a topic, which was then explc^ed further in personal research and group 
discussions. 

Much thought and prepa. ation had oeen put into the 'bourse.; in the five schools by 
staff, often in consultation with stu<ientr and community members. It was sometimes 
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difficult for teachers to find n balance between breadth and depth in the coverage of 



relevant areas, lo avoid both s':perficiality and academic ponderousness. There seemed 
to oe great potential in these courses, not always realized, to escape from the usual 
sen:o»' school 'study of texts' approach, to incorporate a variety of teaching methods and 
stimuli to learning and lo 'relate knowledge to life^ in the way erwisaged in the Schools 
romniission (1980) report. All but one of the five schools providing courses in Special 
Social Competencies were government schools, a reflection of the higher degree of 
support given to this issue by government school principals in the survey. 

Year 12 alternative course . The alternative course was first introduced in 1974 at 
School 19, a non-government Independent school, for those students whose interests, 
needs and abilities were not well suited to the academic matriculation course. When the 
course was being planned, advice was sought from parents and community members who 
were potential employers of young people; their advice was particularly valuable in the 
development of the curriculum in mathematics, natural resource? management, and 
communication skiUs. The subject areas covered were Australian economic studies, 
communications, geographical studies, mathematical studies, natural resources 
management, physical education, social studies, and scripture. In the approach to 
learninf^ in the.^o subjects, there was a reliance on case studies, co-operative projects, 
grouD discussions, and self-directed work; emptiasis was given to the use of communitv 
resources, to thr- acquisition of job-related skills, and to an understanding of the 
Australi.^n environment and contemporarv social issues. One student made the followinr: 
comments on the courso: 

The Ar2 course is not as hard as matric. hut there's a lot of work lo do. f'd rather 
do well in A12 than not so well in matric. It gives von time for other thinv?s at 
school - vou can get involved and help out. It's good not to have exams, English is 
good; it*^ helped me so much, with thin;;s like how to apply for jobs and how to get 
along with peoplo. 

Ye.<ir 11 alter native co urse. 1 982 was the first year that an alternative course had 
boen offered at School 12, a Catholic girls school. The course was planned to cover 
Three of the four school terms in a year so that the students would entor a job market 
before the end of the normal school year: during the fourth term students without jobs 
wore ahlo to come back to the school one day a week to talk to teachers, review job 
applications, ano prfictiso job-related skills. It was obligatorv for the girls undertaking 
the course to hav'- a part-time job, and they were encouraged to do technical institute 
courses (like jazz ballet and p()ttery) in their own time. The core subjects were practical 
mathematics, basic English skills, civic studies, leisure skills and outdoor education, 
comiTiercial studies, person-. i perspectives, and life skills. Elective studies were 
available at a technical institute, and there were regular time allocations to communitv 
service and work experience. The three blocks of work experience, each lasting one 
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week, followed a particular pattern. Tn first term staff tried to place students in their 
dream jobs, which were ^generally associated with animals, youn^ children, or hair'; these 
experiences proved to be useful in bringing students to terms with their own realities (for 
instance one student abandoned her idea of being a veterinary assistant after being 
bitten by three cats in an animal surgery). In the second term sta^f placed students in 
jobs of the staffs choosing (which worked particularly well with o.:3 girl who, after a 
week's work in a police station, was motivated to return to the aca(*^'mic stream so that 
she could qualify to be a policewoman). In the third term s^aff offered a wide range of 
jobs to. students and used interviews as a selection process. A major group project was 
undertaken in each of the three semesters: in the first term the students painted and 
decorated the room they were to use as a base; in the second term thev operated a 
coffee shop for other students; and in third term they did bulk catering (for freezers or 
parties) on order from staff or students* families, which involved estimating quantities, 
buying ingredients, working to a time schedule, and trying to make a profit. 

It was a hard year for the staff: There were times when we thought it wasn't 
worthwhile. The students were very difficult in third term, but that's when things 
started to come together for them\ All students were placed in jobs or further 
education by the end of the year. 

Year 10 transitio n education course . The purpose of this course, in its second year 
of operation in School B, a government girls high school, was outlined bv the teacher in 
charge. 

The aim of the transition education course is to fill in the gaps for the student who 
has got to Year 10, can't go any further, is going to leave school and be a misfit in 
society ~ to provide an interesting curriculum alternative that will encourage them 
to be responsible citizens and will give them some positive experiences so that thev 
don't see school as a horrible place thev have failed in. 

This teacher had undertaken a six-week training program for transition education 
eo-ordinators and had developed considerable insight into the needs and problems of her 
students. 

1 don't think when you have been academically successful ^as most teachers have^ 
you realize what an embarrassment it is and what a sense of failure it provokes 
when you have to hand m a piece of work that vou know is full of spelling mistakes 
and no good - so rather than faring no to the fact they don't hand it in. 

Parents had appreciated the schooVs efforts to prov'de an education for their 
daughters and the sorts of curriculum options that would enable them to develop as 
individuals and as job-seekers, and give them experience of success. Several parents told 
the ."o- ordinator that it was hard for them lo come up and talk about their children's 
problems because they themselves had been failures at school. 

The students had a ~ednr*ed acf^demic loaa in English, mathematics and science, and 




an inoronsod oinphnsis on coin munioation skills in these subjects. If thev wished, the 
^IiuUmUs ( lukl sit for tho Schv.ol Certificate subject examinations. All students in Year 
10 did a pc'sonal development course, with a p^f'ticular focus for transition education 
students o'l self-awaroness and f-estoem. In relation to work expti'ience, the year 
stf^rt'^d wit'^ basic work preparation (interview techniques, appearance, application 
forms), then pro^^rcssed to employer awareness (lookine: at the jc. market and areas of 
j^rowth) nnd finally to work experience, starting with one day a week for eipht weeks 
(chnn^in^ tho jobs if they did not work out f^r the students in order to maintain their 
self-esteem) and ending with a week of continuous work exT'C'lence. One day a week was 
devoted to excursions and community work; the co-ordinator felt that the community 
work was a morale-booster for th" students: 'At school they're at the bottom of the 
hierarchy and it helps if they can see someone who's worse off than they are whom they 
can help'. 

Acoording to the co-ordinator, the students had started the year with strong 
feelings of hostility, to each other and to the school, that had fcu^.t up over their three 
years of secondary schooling with consiant ex^^v^riences of failur As the year 
proc;ressed, th^ students hepjan to develop some confidence in themselves and were more 
able then to work co-operatively with othei ^.ludents. The approach to assc.^^ment was 
co-operative rather than competitive - achievement was measured in terms of the 
student's own progress, not in relation to the achieverrent of other students. The 
students themselves were keen to talk about the advantages of the course for them. 

This has been better than ordinary Year 10. In English, instead of just doing nouns 
and verbs and all that, we do things .iiat will help us when we leave school, like we 
fill out forms and learn how to do interviews. And you learn by having to work 
things out for yourself when you do new things or go out on work experience. If I 
hadn't had Trans. Ed. I would have been more confused than 1 was at the beginning 
of this year because now we know what to expect, and we've got more open minds, 
and we're not so frightened about going into the big world. 

Years 10 and 12 alternative courses . One government high school (School 5^ 
offered special cours- for early school leavers and for Year 12 students n' interested 
in matriculation. 

A Student Centre had been established for Prospective early school leavers where 
staff worked with indivicual students on English and mathematics to maintain the skills 
they posseted and develop the skills they lacked. Because the students tended to be 
personally and socially inept, considerable time was spent in helping students to acquire 
some sense of their own worth. They worked on practical projects - for example t^ey 
erected a pergola m the school yard, which involved the development of problem-solving 
skills in working ou^ how to do it, the development of social skills in going down to the 
shops for materials And advice, the development of practical skills in carrying out the 
job, and the developirent of self-confidence through its successful completion. One day 
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a week was spent in work experience and employers were asked to report on students, A 
member of staff commented on the value of these reports: 

Reports from work experience employers are valuable for future employment 
because the kids are not going to get glowing reports from school, but if employers 
say they're punctual or hard workers that will be n help when they're looking for n 
job. 

Staff were hoping to revive a successful project that had previously been carried out 
over a five-year period with Year 11 students. During this time the students had planned 
and built and equipped a factory, with a turnover of $3000 a year, which manufactured 
products such as hanging baskets, kites and stickers for distribution in the local area. 

The Year 12 transition course had been organized the previous year aft n meeting 
with the parents of students who wanted a non-matriculation final year at si lool. The 
subjects offered (such as communication, basic mathematics, social education, technical 
studies, applied physical science) were all geared up to prepare students to enter the 
workforce as competent and confident individuals. The course was considered successful 
because, of the 20 students who started the year, only four were left at the end; the rest 
had all been placed in jobs. 

Youth Education Advisory Committee . The Committee was initiated by a careers 
teacher in School 9. a r^overnment high school, and had met once a fortnight for the past 
two years. It was composed of local area representatives of employers, CES, CYSS, n 
tertiary institution, and career teachers from six secondary schools. The Committee saw 
its role as 'alleviating the problems of youth unemployment, developing careers 
education, and seeking to inform employers and the community in general about the 
probljms faced by the area's youth'. 

In 1981 the Committee sponsored a fourth-year social-work student to undertake a 
survey of local employers. The information gathered in the sjjrvey provided a basis for 
the Committee's activities in 1982: (1) three tertiary students interviewed 16 students 
from Years 7-12 (and some of their parents) at each of the six schools represent^ed on the 
Committee, to investigate patterns of career and educational aspirations and choices; (2) 
a forum was held for 100 employers, teachers, parents and students with the purpose of 
generating a co-operative approach to the work experience program; (3) funding was 
obtained for 1983 to support two or three teachers on 0.5 time to report on structure, 
curriculum, career education, and work experience in the six schools and consequently to 
foster joint development of overlapping programs and co-ordination of a range of senior 
level options; (4) to counter a worsening local labour market, the Committee carried out 
an investigation into the feasibility of establishing a group apprenticeship scheme in the 
rep^on to provide further opportunities for school leavers. 
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Pornmont 

'Transition od\ication' has succof}dO(3 'oaroors eduoation' and 'work experience* as the 
current educational answer to the question of what schools should do to prepare school 
leavers, particularly earlv school leavers, for the adult working world thev are about to 
enter. Transition education prop^arns and alternative courses for senior students have 
been introduced in all Australian States, and critical appraisals of the principles and 
practices of transition education tiave startor^ to appear in the literature of education. 

role (1982:2) stated his belief that advocacy of transition education should be 
synonvmou-s with advor^acv for curriculum review and reform; he found that too often 
transition education pro-ams adopted a reactive approach to transition problems, an 
approach that focu'ied on remedvincr the deficiences of a selected ^roup of students, 
usually low-achievers. 

A orocondition to developinpc educationally sound transition education prop^'fl'^'^ i'^ 
th*:* recognition that new content, processes and structures will have to be adopted 
and that attempts to grpaft new programs onto traditionallv oriented curricula are 
counter-productive. (Pole. 1982:9) 

Reillv (1982) put forward the proposition that the 'add-on' transition education 
programs for low-status students would perpetuate the mental-manual dichotomy that is 
present in the work-place and reflected in the school: 

In school, success has been identified with performance in the academic curriculum 
and failure with relegation to craft and hands-on learning,, .The existence of a 
transition program with a focus on work preparation and 'low-achieving' populations 
[nay represent the mental/manual split in a new guise. I'Reillv, 1982:6) 

Reillv felt that the tendency for programs to become more vocational and more 
specified, as well as the 'absence of links to further education, worked against the aims 
of the Transition Education Advisory Committee (TBAC) in Victoria to equip students 
with transferable skills and to expand students' educational and vocational options. 

What, then, would be the characteristics of a transition education program that did 
achieve the desired aims of TEAC? Cole (1982:9-1.0) listed a number of approved 
characteristics and drew on the Schools Commission's (1980) report on 15 and 16 
year-olds for support. Some of the listed characteristics were: (l) close teacher-student 
and student-student interaction; (2) parental and community participation; (3) flexible 
time-tabling to allow changes in student/teacher ratio and group or individual activities; 
(4) mixed ability grouping; (5) curriculum negotiation between teachers and students and 
involvement of students in democratic decision making; (6) emphasis on enquiry and 
experiential learning processes; and (7) emphasis on co-operative rather than competitive 
endeavour. 

The transition education programs and alternative courses described in the present 
study displayed some of these characteristics but not others. All the courses mentioned 
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were 'add-on' courses rather than part of a complete restructuring, but this is probablv 
inevitable when a new idea is being tried out in schools. The more ambitious 
restructuring could take years to think through and develop, but there is no reason why a 
school could not be involved in this developmental process while operating an 'add-on' 
transition program. 

The transitio.i programs observed contained a limited amount of curriculum 
negotiation but lit:" in: Dlvement of students in de.r.ocratic decision making. There was 
some nexibility in u,„e-tabling and some parent and community involvement. Closer 
teacher-student and student-student relationships were developed, and there was 
considerable emphasis on cc^operation rather than competition and on enquiry and 
experiential learning processes. Some of the courses were offered only to low achievers, 
while others were open to all students but tended to attract the less academic, so that 
none of the groups was representative of a wide range of abilities. Nevertheless, these 
programs seemed to h.- ? students become more confident and competent young adults 
than they would have been if they had remained in the academic mainstream of 
education; certainly the Youth Education Advisory Committee in School 9 was working 
towards curriculum review and reform through co-operative school and community 
endeavour 
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CHAPTER 7 



SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE IN TWO SCHOOLS 



The emphasis in the last V chapters was on particular school practices which 
exemplified certain issues, ar i -ny schools appeared under several different issue 
headings. The tv.^^ school^^ discu:/- ^n the following pages have appeared in this way, 
but in this section they are prese . as total units to show how, in each school, a 
number of different practices were c. . into a flexible but integrated school 5;tructure 
in order to achieve a common goal, a p. . ' !at seemod to go a long way towards 
meeting the Schools Commission criteria t .^^:;fMl snhooling in valuing the whole 

age group ar -^elating knowledge to life. 



School 17 was f'- L... . in the early 1970f: i '\t.J an unso.' ied beginning witii five 



school lacking in cif..:' • and divided into !*actior.s, t;y*'.g to c:jpe with students from 
different socio-ec:.-.' ^v^.; backgrounds (be'^aMse or e nniddle-class influx n a 
working-class area) und dif.^reitt ethnic backgroupds (from 1 -o'mtries). 

The lirs: thing th^t i\r principal did to bind the school together was to introduce a 
new approach to language teaching. As it finally evolved, it became compulsory (or 
stridents m Years 8, 9, and 10 to do two languages, aa-i the seven languages offered 
representecj the most populous ethnic groups in thf school vitalian, Greek, Russian, 
Gerfnaji, Serbo-Croat, Polish and Vietnamese). To quote the principal: 

What thut did immediately was give credibility to those kids who i poke those 
!an^ages, so ihat the languages changed from something funny in the schoolyard 
th>' was used to sv/e?r at people to a subject that could be followed through to 

.na:: i-. . 

Tho factions gradually Jisappeared both from the staffroom and frcr. i>.e schoolyard. 
T he filaffing composition changed S ^m 12 per cent from non-Ei fiflish-speaking 
back^rrounds to ^9 per cent» reflecting tpe composition of the student popu'^tion. After 
schO(.. language classes were introduced for staff - over the past three yet ' eek, 
Serbo-Croatian -id Italian hao been offered. (The 1982 Italian class was attended by 
fourteen staff, four parents, two teaclier aides, and t^.o primary school teachers). It 
became a conscious policy «o encourage the speaki:;., of different languages in the 
staffroom, the corridors and the library, and signs aroja-^ the ^^ol were printed in five 
languages. The language room was r.strv-^tured; walls were knoc'kc; down so t ^r^t four 
or five different language activities cou.d be going on at the orir time, reflecting the 
'unity in diversity' philosophy that ^^over ^^.d the multicultural development of the school. 



MulticLiituralism in a ' .c nn ^ . '^,,1 • School 



principals in its fir 



/ears. When tii» p -esent pri ; .;otJ.' arrived in 1979, it was a 




Tho other mHjo' urn!vi:u' .•iirri.Mil.ir t;,r;;-L was in .p-M't. -VA ^tudonts di.1 thro., to 
four '.,.urs of Dhvsir-al pniirit.or, u wo.>k, :).'(so<1 on noro nnd option<=. with stu,1.M-,t^ mak,n<-: 
in i.nut into tho svllalu.-; stricture. The runuo of letivitios offerod inelndod nquntic 
sports, outdoor ndvont o activities, fitn.-ss. jn.lo. dnnco. ice sk^itinir. '^qn'ish. nrchow, as 
wc'; as H vanctv of team sp,. ' . Through the wi.ic rnnfTe of offcrines in ohvsical 
co,C';icp,, all students were nhle to achieve some measure of masterv in an area o! 
interest t. them, and were equipped with a varietv of leisure skills. 

The past two years had been spent hv staff committees devisint; the schonl's 
philosophical statement on multictiltaralism. Ourinp that time the school had been 
awarded a grant '"or multicultural education from the Pommon .vralth Government. The 
c-incipal coir nented. 'What .vc are trving to do doesn't need nonev. but monev makes it 
happen faste Half of the grant was spent on developing a multicultural component of 
the lio.arv and r nplovinp a (In ek -speaking librarv assist mt. on the lantruage classes fnr 
teachers. an<; on phvsical educaiion equipment: the other t uf was =,llocated to tead :'- 
.•el.ase da-s for curr.culum development because this was consi.lered to be fu- main 
focus of the multicultural educatioi^ oropram in the school. -loine economics wf>s tht; 
subject in which mo-.l progre;-.s haci tx.en made, and developments had begun in sciLnOc-, 
art and .^ustral w history The home e-onomics teacaers. with some help from outsidr 
consultant.s. evolved a stf.eir-nt of philoscvhv in relation to the subject, the school, ^nd 
multicultur.l'sm. . _^n a stat.-mepf of aim- (unde- the headings of t.;lerr j. 
com-nun.cation, and co- -leration); currently thcv were using the ■, wlv devc npod state 
home economics ^ urnculun' framework a.s i baM". and, for "aoh vear lev',, worked out 
aims, rationales, k; y c -epts. and ar-. of application in th- -ontent of 
muitlcuituralism. Thev were usi-- staff. pare..t^ ^md students fr^m different ethnic 
backgroLnds as .^source ,;eople for the course. 

Monev had also bee' provided to fin mc- ir mnlt icultu ; education tcacherc; a 
Vietnamese teacher prov. ..d subject help in t, home language for Vietnamese students: 
a mathematics/sci^ e .c her elped other teache's in 'he classroom. loo;<ing at 
scientific language and workirg individually ■ ith students, a specialist teacher of English 
as a second language worke^^ with -tuderts in a withdrawal situation in the tir.t phase of 
language learning; the .> rth teacher was responsible for .immunity -elations, staff 
development, and cu.ici/.n infusion. The latter teacher ,.,so had a history class m 
which he sought to demonstrate how multiculturalism could be incorporated into the 
curriculum. .At the time of the .chool visit, students were out inte, viewing community 
members from var..us ethnic back,.ounds on what ^t meant to be an .Australian, and one 
of the Russian parents was coming to the school to tal- bout h- r parents' recollections 
of the Ru5.sian revolution which the stud - : were studying. The same teacher had 
organized a multicu'.tura. fc Uival at the school in conjunction with the Adelaide 
Festival with food and craft stalls and oik dancing, .ad the South Australian ethnic 
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^t-n\]n >;tation opcrHled from tho school for that day. The multicultural education 
tp>iohors [)rovidod support for students out of school hours as well as during school time: 

I 'iplp k'ids \v.!'i PxtrH-ourricular things like bus passes, doctors' appointments, 
•visintT them into our way of lifo. In tho holidays wc all met and had lunch and went 
downtown (.most Darcnts won't lot the kids out by themselves). It's very slow 
Wf^rkincr in tho classroom, not like the withdrawal situation where you can see 
tHMfriblo results - but tho integration of kids is part of the success, seeing kids 
mixing with others and fooling confident enough to talk with them, rather than 
lOfirnin^ lo write a perfect English sentence. If you get them talking to other kids, 
their Fnglish will gradually improve. 

Thr- fostering of multiculturalisrn was the central focus of the school's philosophy, but 
there were otlier aspects of the school operation which worked towards similar ends; (1) 
pastoral care sp'^^ions were time-tabled daily for small groups of students from the same 
vear levol tspo ^'hapter 5 for a more detailed description): (2) a support group was 
frjrrned - co;nprising the counsellor, Rngiish teachers, language teachers, English as a 
sor^ond WiMi{ij/ige teachers - to provide help to slow learners and students with language 
;)robje'ns: (3) the school had an annexe where non-academic senior students could acquire 
practicvil skills and knowledge, undertaking restoration projects in the annexe; (4) 
students and staff built and maintained an animal sanctuary specializing in the care of 
nMlive Aiistrilian animals and l)irds: (5) the rate of staff participation in the 
fjecision-rnaking processes of the school was verv high, reflected in the irood attendance 
:it after-school committee meetings which were held on everv day of the week: (6) staff 
development davs. sometifnes including intensive training sessions, were held every few 
montlis on themes that were central to the school's operation, such as pastoral care and 
multicultural education: ^7) attending the school were five physicallv handicapped 
students who had bren unable to gain admittance to any other liigh school. One of these 
^tudent> wrote, 'I would say thnt this is one of the most accessible schools around and 
their attitude towards disal)led students is to give us a go, and be helpful, but still let us 
be like everyone else': (8) the deputy principal was involved in a program designed to 
edticate girls to meet the changing needs of women in society, to encourage them to look 
in ne^v carrier directions: and (9) the school had a retention rate to Year 12 of 66 per 
cent compared with a state average of 33 per cent, partly achieved through the range of 
offerings available to senior students, with Year 11 operating on a lO-week module 
system, and with foiir different kinds of course structure available to Year 12 students. 
The following cofnments were made by teachers and students at the school: 

Teacher: This school is as democratic nnd broad-based as any school I know. 

Teacher: The key things at this school are care, concern, and communication. 

Student: The principal's strategy seems to be let the kids have a lot of iy in the 
school. 

Student: The whole school is a big pastoral care group. 
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Sc : )ol-ccMitred r^onnnunity Uev<:>lopinenl P rogra iii 

The school around which uiis program centred, School 7, was a Tathoiic bovs secondary 
school for Years ' ^0; on the - m. cam[)us was a ro-educational prtmarv school and a 
girls secondary sci.ool. The two secondary schools were classified as disadvantaged 
schools in 1 976; i govern mc it survev of municipalities carried out at the same time 
categorized the region in .iiich the schools were placed as 'severely disadvantaged'. The 
region had a high non-English-speaking population and although there were many 
community resources available to these people, they did not know how to use them. A 
regionally funded research program was undertaken, to alleviate thr disadvantage in the 
area, by a social work/teaching team of sisters from a local order of nuns and lay social 
workers. Rather than provide 'band-aid' support through existing services, the team 
decided that system change could be best achieved by gaining access to the 
disadvantaged members of the community through a 'normal' population such as a 
school. All three schools on the campus had contact with the program over the ensuing 
years, but it was the boys school and its principal that were most closely involved. 

The mission of the program was stated as being 'to enhance social justice and total 
well-being for teachers, children and their families by bringing about social institutional 
change through the develorment of school-centred communities'. The progi-am had four 
components - pastoral care, professional support, school -family liaison, and model 
evaluation, and the general objectives of these components were as follows: 

Pastoral care; 

To develop an integrated pastoral care structure and program which facilitates 
positive stuc'ent-teacher-family interaction and development in order to create a 
climate of mutual care and respect within tfio school community. 

Professional support: 

To provide professional support for members of the school community in order to 
develop social and interactional skills, facilitate positive family functioning and 
ensure that vulnerable situations are recognized and appropriate action taken to 
prevent break-down. 

School-family liauon: 

To develop p*ii*ent in' olvement in the school in order to ensure parent participation 
in specific programs ar ! in the decision-making process of the school. 

Model evaluati ^ 

To develop an<. evaluate the school-centred community model with reference to 
movement in the social indicators of the school community and the municipality. 

The first action undertaken by the program team was the organization of a holidav 
program in 1977 for the students of the secondary schools, designed to begin the 
involvement of teachers and parents, to develop a range of skills in the students, and to 
get the boys and girls used to working together (as one of the aims of the program was to 
introduce co-education at the secondary level). 
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During 1 977 Mn<i 1978 tho tonchors at the two schools had to learn new skills - 
writing submissions for grants from the Disadvantaged Schools Program, learning tr 
analyse their approaches to teaching and the process of negotiation with stnc'iMts, and 
participating in the planning of tho school-centred commr.nity program. Starting in 
1979. the social workers began to do counselling and problem-solving work with the 
teachers, students, and parents from the school community and supported the work of 
the principal of the boys school in encouraging more student and parent involvement in 
the decision-making process:^ cf ihe school. Over the next few years a number of 
developmental projects were carried out with the school community, some of which have 
been described in previous sor'ti mis. >jnd -ill of which contributed to the achievement of 
the four program ^ims, 

1 The parent involvement program in the boys school resulted ^out 50 parents, 
fnostly rnigrfint wornon, participating regularly in various ,jects of school 
operation. This created an unexpected problem - 'Some of the women who hcve 
become involvrnl ir *he various programs have developed a lot, and this creates its 
own problems t)ecause husbands haven't moved with them and- don't like it. 

2 A series of family consultation meetings were held, involving parents and students 
together with teachers, to discus>s the development of the school campus, and to 
submit a report to the Catholic Education Office. 

3 As part of the family support service, a Crisis Care Centre was established where 
any person from the schools' families could stay in care (or take 'time out') for up 
to a month, with follow-up support from social workers or teachers when back in 
the community. 

4 Both the parent involvement program and the pastoral care program started with 
Year 7 boys and their families with planned future expansion to other year levels. 
Social workers and teachers worked together on the pastoral care proj^am, 
broadening its scope to include a merit and discipline system. 

5 Year 9 students and parents from the two schools joined the social workers in a 
study for tho National Association of Catholic Parents oit sex-role stereotyping. 
Students and teachers devised a questionnaire which students administered to a 
sample of parents. Students devised and acted out examples of stereotyped sex 
roles and videotaped their performance. 

6 A whole-year program for Year 8 students was planned at a separate location; the 
initiators envisaged a co-educational program but the girls school withdrew. The 
project had been on the drawing board for several years and, when funding was 
received, it took a year's intensive planning by teachers and social workers before 
implementation in 1981. The program was aimed to develop living skills, literacy, 
and leisure education. One of the teachers commented on the need for such a 
program: 
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Th(?^Ki(ls of this n^e at school are cooped up with energy to expend: thevVe 
often overweight, poor at rending, and they need to extend their thinking 
and experience of leisure as a concomitant of potential unemplovment. 

Two of the previous year's student participants in the proprram had the following 
comments to make: 

Students get to know each other, learn more things about life, understand 
themselves better. If you go straight through from Year 7 to 10, school is 
boring and dull, but if you have a break like the Leisure Projoct things 
become different for you and your future. 

Going straight through, studies pile up and the pressure increases, so you have 
a nervous breakdown or quit school; but with the T.eisure Project you spread 
out your study time and plan your program, vou balance yourself and your 
health also. 



The two schools described in this chapter were based in different educational systems, 
but both had faced difficulty and disadvantage and both had worked through to achieve a 
considerable meaF.ure of success. The schools had in common several operational 
features or characteristics that contributed to their success: strong leadership from the 
principal; extended commitment from the teachers; an acute consciousness of the 
nature of the local population served by the school which resulted in a school program 
adapted to the needs of that population; the provision of a range of teaching methods, 
curriculum offerings, and school structures, so that all students could be accommodated; 
and a readiness to use outside expertise and community resources to enhance and 
strengthen the school program. 
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CHAPTER 8 



SUMMARY AND (^ONTLUSION 



(^ru' 'if V.]o int'Mition^ of the stiidy of >;(»[it^ol practifc* vvns to vorifv the claims of 
principjU^> ?tl>oiit the importHnoo of certain issiKVs in thoir schools. In p:cncral the 
observations of school practice and the discussions with other members of staff in each 
of the IT schools visited providec] confirmation of the educational priorities indicated bv 
thfMr princi{)ak in tfie questionnaire. 

In all the schools tlie principal was a key factor in the successful implementation of 
school practice, either as a [)rime mover or as a source of support (sometimes tacit, 
someti-nes tan^it)le) for the initiators. 

The school practices selected for observation were chosen from the questionnaire 
d»- iptioris inorc as possibU^ examples of successful practice, interestinj? in their own 
ri^ht, than as specific examples of the most important issues identified in the survey, 
althoup^h most of these issues were covered in the programs of the 27 schools contacted. 
The following pa^es contain a brief review of issues and practices. 

The insights into the issues that emerged from the descriptions of orf^anizational 
arui ciirricular school practice hAve been drawn top^ether in another section of this 
chapter, concerned with common elements in successful practice. The chapter concludes 
with a final comment on schoolinp^ and the future. 



Pastoral rare. Moral Education, and Development of Personal Identity were the three 
issues that drew a sip^nificantly different response from .secondary school principals in 
the Rsues survey, with much stronp^er support coming from thr non-government sector 
than from the government sector. In practice, the Development of Personal Identitv was 
an important component of programs in both government and non-government schools, 
such as remedial programs, alternative courses, and pastoral care programs. Moral 
Education, identified by 82 per cent of non-government prihcipels in the snrvev as an 
important issue, was defined in the questionnaire as 'A study of the moral aspects of 
social issues, whi-^h may be taught in the context of several disciplines or as a separate 
subject, or it may be interpreted as the teaching of particular religious beliefs'. From 
discussions held with teachers in the school visits, it was apparent that 'religious beliefs' 
was the key phrase, which attracted non-government principals and deterred govv^.nment 
principals. One of the non-government principals (from School 15) pointed out the 
dangers of this sort of ready acceptance. 



Review of Issues 
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In C^athollc sftiools moral education has always been associated with relif?ion - 
people say 'Yes. that's religion. ;iyi\ It over there; th^nk goodness it's out of the 
way, we don't have to worry about it'. But Skilbeck's .nornl reasoning and v<.lues 
was supposed to 'permeate everv aspect of the school's curriculum , which is easy 
to say and g:ive asspnt to, b-Jt more difficult to put into practice. 

In this school, and iii some of the other non-^overnmcnt schools visited, n stiidv of 
the moral aspects of social issues' had been incorporated into the fMirriculu'ri, in social 
studies and pastoral care sessions and in scri^^ture los-^ons. One princMOal commented. 
It's a difficult area because you can't impose moral values - the only thin^ you can 
question is their reasoning and sug^^est other ways of arriving at a decision. One can only 
begin to gel the student thinking'. This approach to moral education, though not always 
thought of as such, was also found in some government schools in courses dealing with 
Special Social Competencies and Transition Education. 

In the schools visited, pastoral care programs appeared more often in 
non-government than government schools, a reflection of the 5:urvev findings. It almost 
seems a contradiction in terms to allot 'pastoral care' a slot in the time-table, but that is 
what happened in the schools visited that were concerned with pastoral care in practice. 
In the schools where the programs were operating successfully, there did seem to be a 
spill-over effect on other areas, and the pastoral care role it ant more than a 
guardianship of emotional development ■ it involved an active concern with the academic 
and social development of the students and with the establishment of school-community 
contacts. 

In the discussion of the questionnaire results (see Chapter 3) it was postulated that 
pastoral care might appear in other guises in government schools, and this did happen in 
the schools visited, for instance in the transition education programs, where teachers 
gave a great deal of attention to the nurture of students' self-esteem and confidence. 
Pastoral care was a strong element in the remedial education programs discussed under 
Basic SkiUs, and it was an underlying concern in the three schools which had developed 
detailed discipline policies aimed at improving teacher-stuoent relationships. 

L- oking at the last-mentioned issues in their own right, there are several 
observations 1^^ ^^c made on their translations into practice in the schools visited. The 
issue of Discipline often has a punitive connotation when discussed in schools and the 
foes IS on the student, but the discipline policies described in Chapter 5 were con(?erned 
as much with the behaviour of the teacher as with the behaviour of the student and, as 
well as rules and control, they explored expectations, understanding and responsiblity. 

The practices that involved Basic SkiUs were mainly learning assistance schemes 
for low achievers. The assistance seemed to be most effective where there was a range 
of approaches from which the student could choose. There was an outstanding example 
of a reading program for all students (in School 16) which highlighted the importance of 
this skill for every child in every subject of the curriculum. 
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The invosti^Htion of sotiool practices produced an unexpected outcome in the issue 
of Asse5v"sinent. The trend amon^ some secondary educators has been to regard an 
emphasis on marks as 'bad' and descriptive assessment as yood\ But the descriptions of 
school practices showed thnre wore many instances where marks and awards and records 
of achievrimf?nt were an integral part of a profi^ram and were valued by students and 
teachers not as evidence of a competitive victory but as evidence of individual worth. 
This kind of assessment was found in the Reading Program in School 16, the Multi-Arts 
core curriculum in School 1, and in many of the Transition Education and Alternative 
courses. Often these marks or awards were accompanied by equally valuable descriptive 
assessments. 

School Autonomy was defined in the Classification of Issues as 'the acceptances of 
responsibility for policy formulation and/or curriculum development', but in practice it 
was rare tc see all elements of the school community working together in this way, 
although there were many examples of one or other group taking this sort of 
responsibility. Staff involvement in decision-making was evident in several schools, and 
the process seemed generalizable to other school situations, given the right principal. 
Parent and stijdent involvement was a more complex process. It needed a lot of time and 
effort (always in short supply in active school environments) to work out the best means 
of bringing about any real involvement. Students at School 23, where there was full 
student participation in the decision-making proces.s, sa'd that incoming students initialh 
had difficulty in accept ing such responsibility: 

The main trouble is energy - teachers and students not only have to be involved in 
and committed to class work but also to keeping the school alive. 

With parents it was important to work out the ways in which parents themselves 
wanted to be involved, ft is too easy to say that migrant parents do not want 'O be 
involved - the Catholic school described in the last section of Chapter 5 (School 7) 
showed that they could and did, provided they were offered a range of alternatives and 
could choose one in which thcv felt comfortable. 

The issue of School Aims and their Achievement was very general and 
all-encompassing. For school principals it seems that is was a little like the Moral 
Education issue in the non-government sector - the response tended to be 'Of course 
we're doin^ that and of course it's important', but the evidence was on paper not in 
practice. Botn Aims rnd Professional Development were important in schools, not as 
global principles but as facilitating tools in the implementation of particular practices. 

Preparation for the World of Work was of vital importance as an issue to the 
secondary principals in the survey, and this concern was born out in practice. Much 
teaching effort had been devoted to making this issue a reality for all students, but 
particularly for non-academic students. A number of the schools visited showed that 
thev were becoming more conscious of the social context in which they operated and 
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.vere seeking to M(jMf)t IMo rMirn Miliirn accordin^lv and to osiHbli.,,i oormanont and 
interactive ocntaets with the world outside the school v-.^lls; ,nt the ^ame '.iine most of 
these schools managed to maintain a stringent -cademic proeratn for students who 
desired it and woiild benefit from it. 

For u number of the schooN visited, interactive contact with the outside world 
meant contact with other educational institutions as well as contact with the 
communitv. These li^ks were established in the early and later stages of secondarv 
schooling, with primary schools and tertiary institutions respectively, thus preserving: a 
sense of continuity in the educational process. 

Re view of Succe'vsful Practice 

The principles adopted by the School<= Commission (1980), as crileria for successful 
practice, were that schools should cater for the personal and social needs of students bv 
(1) valuing the whole age group, thus increasing the confidence and competence of all 
students, and (2) relating knowledge to life, so that students will leave school with 
knowledge and skills that apply to a wide range of settings in the world. 

Some of tf" practices described in Chapters 5 an ' B exemplified the first principle, 
some the second, and other practices contained elements of both principles. 

The pastoral care programs introduced in a number of schools gave particular 
emphasis to the social and personal development of students by buildincr their confidence 
and fostering a caring attitude between teacher and student, and between student and 
student. The reading programs found in many schools were designed to increase both the 
confidence and competence of students, particularly when students were given sustained 
individual attention either within the classroom or outside it with a sympathetic and 
supportive helper. 

The school which introduced a core curriculum for Years 7-10 in close consultation 
with parents, ex-students and current students was making a deliberate effort to equip 
its students during the years of compulsory schooling with knowledge and skills that thev 
could applv when Ihev left school in a wide range of settings. Anv practice that actively 
sought to establish closer links with the community in which the school was based was 
endorsing the second Schools Commission principle, relating knowledge to life for the 
students concerned. One example of such a practice was the development of a major 
community resource in School 24 on a reclaimed portion of school land, which involved 
students, parents, teachers, and communitv members in a joint effort spread over several 
years; another example was the Youth Education Advisorv Committee, a co-operative 
venture between careers teachers in six schools working in conjunction with employers 
and other representatives from the local communitv. 

The transition education and alternative courses offered at Years 10, 11 and 12 
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were based on both principles. Hy providing alternatives to students not attracted by or 
likely to benefit from the traditional academic curriculum in their senior years, they 
were equipping the students with usable skills for the worlds of work and adult life and, 
by PTivinp^ them experiences of success in areas that were important to them, they 
increased their confidence and strengthened their self-image. 

The two schools that were described in Chapter 7 incorporated both principles in a 
range of practices designed round a common goal; in one case this was multiculturalism, 
and in the other it was school-centred commun'tv development. In School 17, the 
principal and teachers strongly espoused a belief ir Me principle of valuing each child, as 
evidenced by the language and physical education prograns and the pastoral care and 
learning support programs. The implementation of > 'jiticultural philosophy through 
curriculum change exemplified the second as well as the first principle, in that it aimed 
to pass on the cultural traditions represented in society and to link the traditions with 
the students' own experiences. 

In School the team of teachers and social workers showed that t:r7 valued not 
only the students but also the students' families, building confidence throug tructures 
such as the parent involvement program and the pasto.-al care program, Year 8 

program - focusing on living skills, literacy and leisure education - was specifically 
designed to relate areas of knowledge to the present and future lives of the students. 



From the descriptions of school practice in Chapters 5 and 6, it was possible to identifv a 
number of factors, recurring in a variety of educational situations, that were associated 
with succes?^ful practice. These common factors or elements were related to program 
(what happened), process (how it happened), and personnel (who was involved). The 
discussion which follows gives most attention to the last two types of factors; the 
content of particular programs in relation to successful practice has been discussed in 
earlier sections of this chapter. 

The process and personnel factors emerged from organizational as well as 
curricular '•ontexts, which relates back to the decision made at the beginning of the 
study to divide the Classification of Issues into two sections. Organization and 
Curriculum, rather than concentrate only on curriculum as most other opinion surveys 
had done. The follow-up of the two types of issues in practice made it possible to look at 
secondary schooling from a wider perspective. 

The following list is not exhaustive, nor is it definitive, but it contains some basic 
components of successful practice (derived from investigation of practices in 27 schools) 
that may be important for schools to consider if they are to undertake the 'fundamental 
reappraisal' of secondary education suggested by the Schools ComrT)>8Slon, 



Common Elements in Successful Practice 
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rontinuilv. An omphasis on continuity in loHrnine: hclos onsuP'' that qtiidonts leave 
schools with a cohesive and comprehensive bodv of knowledge and skills. The 
developers of the core curriculum programs found that it was important to inspect 
closely the curriculum across subjects and across vear levels within subjects (not 
just They did Julius Taosar last year so let's make it Romeo and Juliet this year') 
to avoid repetition and to close knowledge <xf\p^. The concept of continuity in 
education is further fostered by maintaining contacts with primarv schools and 
tertiary institutions. 

> Program to match needs . As the Transition Education and Alternative c anises 
made apparent, students become involved and experience success in prop:rp-ns lU I 
havR been tailored to their needs whereas the traditional academic aUernatives 
may have produced alienation and failure. The needs may be e^.-^ressed by students 
(as was seen in the development of discipline policies, core curricjlum, and Youth 
Education Advisory Committee surveys) or observed by teachers (as was seen in the 
reading programs and in the planning of the Year 8 Living, Literacy and Leisure 
program at School 7). 

3 Provision of alte rnative s. Followinf3: on from the previous factor, students are 
more likely to succeed when a range of curriculum options is available to them, 
such as the Physical Education activities at the multicultijral school, and the four 
Year 12 course options at the same school. The same principle applies to learning 
assistance - students seemed mere likely to make progress at schools where several 
different sorts of assistance were available to them. Parent involvement can 
operate in the same way - in the School-Centred Community Development Program 
at School 7, 50 parents became actively involved in the school in eight different 
types of activities where previously there had been no involvement. 

Process 

4 Detailed p lanning . Some educators work on the principle; 'Don't waste words, you 
know what you want to do, so just get on with it'." For some activities this is 
entirely appropriate, but the planners of many of the effective profcrams observed 
in the schools felt that the eventual success of the Program depended on a clear 
appraisal of aims and the means of achievement, set down in a turmally structured 
and often lengthy document, which then served as a reference point for future 
evaluation. This approach was taken by the planners of the multicultural Home 
Economics program at School 17, the Year 7 Pastoral Care orogram at Sc'-ool 7, 
the core curricula, and the discipline policies. 
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Nop(1 for tirnc, A ooneomitant to the need for detniled planning is the need for 
ti'Tip in which to do the planninf^: the Year 8 Living, f.iteracv and Leisure proi^:raiTi 
was planned over a period of several years: and half of School 17's multicultural 
education tyrant was allocated to teacher release davs to allow teachers time in 
which to plan curriculum chanc:'^s. 

Ke'pnilar meetin^^. Structure is necessarv in implementation as well as planning. 
It is temptint^ to think thnt ^pontaneitv i^ liberating and routine stultifying* but the 
personnel involved in all the prof^rams mentioned in Point 4 found it necessary to 
hold reg".ilar meetin^^s to monitor the prof^ram, resolve problems, ancf provide peer 
reinforcement. The 50 parents in the eifcht parental involvement activities at 
School 7 met together regularly for the same sorts of reasons. 

Follow througfi. In the context of the practices chserved, 'follow through' means 
several things: it means; examining the link betw m saving and doinc^ (such as 
non-government schools equatine: moral education \.'ith religious instruction and 
failing to exainine it in relation to the wholo curri i.lum); it means not stopping 
siiort after one stage of an activity (such as failing to integrate work experience 
outcomes into subject syllabuses, or senior administrators constructing a detailed 
school aims document and failing to follow it through wi'th subject faculties^; and it 
mean-^ makinc: both formative and summative evaluatwonr, of programs to ensure 
that aims are achieved and to provide a basis for future plarming. 

Flexibility of operation. Operators of successful progrp'ms took advantage of 
opportunities presented to promote their causes: for example, using parents to 
conduct personal interviews in a parent survey and to expJair to other parents how 
the school operated and how they could participate; usmg the occasion of a school 
Multicultural Festival as a reason for inviting an ethnic radio station to use the 
school as a broadcasting venue; and using a mapping exercwse in Geography as a 
stepning-off point for a school and community development project. 

Unexpected ou tcomes . It is important for staff to be sensitive io unexpected 
outcomes of programs, such as the involvement of migrant women in school 
activities often leading to conflict in the home, and in the cour';e of developing a 
discipline policy finding out that staff displayed as many behavioural 
inconsistencies as the students. If staff are aware of such (sometimes potentially 
upsetting) factors, *hey can accommodate to them in the operation of the pf-ogram. 

Recognition of achievement . Marks need not be a bogey as long as the ways in 
which they are used are tailored to the needs of the students. A variety of rewards 
and awards can be used to stimulate learning and recognize achievemervt, as 
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toafhers found in FrMnsition fvluc^tion prot^rarn^. Work Kxprrionoo i:>roi^rfnns, >ind 
the Year 7 RoH'lint^ Proi^rH:n Hi Snhonl Ifi, 



Sonne! 



Staft nohosivonoss. Prol)n' .v tho most important factor in dotrrmin ifip^ tlio 
success of n practice as (nr ms [)ersonnel nre concerned is cohosivenoss, the decree 
to which teachers co-oporate and communicate witti eacti other. In the schools 
that sijccessfullv operated democratic decision-making procedures, slriictiires were 
set up to facilitate eoinnuinication at all levels. The same principle operated in 
the family support and parent involvement components of the School-Centret] 
Onimunitv Development Project in School 7. Often thr principal plavs a leading 
role in the development of staff cohesivencss. Soinetimes cohesivcness is an 
outcofne of a program, such as the increased understanding and support of the 
teachers tfiat resulted from the development of discipline policies in two of the 
schools. 

[{jent if ication with [)rop:rams. Staff must identify with or 'own' fi prof^ram, not just 
approve of it. for it to be carried throuq:h successfully, as happened with the core 
curr inula, the discipline policies, and the thrce-stap:c Catholic evaluation program 
in School 3. Students in the equal participation school learnt to 'own* their 
[)ro£^rams as did students in some of the transition education practical activities. 

Involvem ent in the decision-m a kuig process . The type of involvement has to be 
appropriate for the members concerned; democratic decision-making does not 
mean er^ual involvement of all school community members in all decisions. Staff 
necessarily carrv the greater part of the burden of decision-making, and there were 
several examples of democraev in action in school staffrooms. Student and parent 
involvement in decision-making seems to be more difficult to achieve, but there 
are precedents - several school principals said that parents from 
non-i:nglish-speaking t)ackgrounds could not be involved in school decision making, 
but two (Vitholic schools managed to do it. Several schools tried student 
involvement and succeeded onlv on a superficial level; equal representation with 
staff on a policv-making committee and equal rights in determining curriculum 
were the onlv two exam[)les of a more significant student involvement in decision 
making. 

Personnel from allied fields. The regular and long-term involvement in schools of 
trained and trainee personnel from areas of expertise allied to education (such as 
social work) provides fresh input and new perspectives to thinking and achievement 
in a school, a.s was found in the Youth Kducation Advisory Committer activities, 
anfJ in the School-Centred Community Development Project. 




In most of the dnv-to-dny A"c:k of h 
schocU it is rr^r npproprialr or noccsi^arv to have active participation of all 
-nembors of the '^ohoo! corr.munity (administrators, teachers, parents, students, 
Deople from tpriiary institution-; and the local community) bat, where it is 
HpnroDriate and it does happ-cn. outcomes are achieved that would not have been 
possible with a narrower personnel commitment, as in the School and Pornmunity 
Resour^^e Project at School 2:4, the Youth Education Advisorv Commitieo work, and 
the School-Pontred Tommunity Development prograi.i. 



The present study of issijes and practices in Australian schools has produced somes 
insi^rhts into prineinals' views of the important educationfil issues of the 1980s and the 
school practir-oK which exemplify these priorities. Two frameworks were developed in 
the i-ourso oi \\:c study which may be of use to those administrators and practitioners in 
education who nrr- looking to a reappraisal of secondary schooling as recommended by 
the Schools Commission. The two frameworks are: the cla.ssification of educational 
issues, which involves an or^^aniz.itional component as well as the more commonly found 
curricular component; and the three-part categorization of the common elements of 
successful practice, listed under the headings of program, process, and personnel. 

Relevant to a discu.s.sion of sciiool reappraisal are the philosophy, meti udology, and 
oi;tcomr^ of a major study of schooling undertaken in the United States by Ooodlad and 
his 9.ssociates in the latter half of the 1970s. Ooodlad rejectod the production function 
tradition of educational research with its reliance on measuring the input of resources to 
schools against the output of student performance on standardized achievement tests. In 
such a model, he claims: 

Efficiency (determined by a high output in relation to input) is important and 
becomes an index of educational quality not just fiscal attributes. The model tends 
not to focus on the environment, how it functions, and how it responds to 
interventions. (Ooodlad c{ al., 1 979:175) 

The researchers involved in A Study of Schooling were committed to the basic 
assumption that improving schools required knowing what was going on in and around 
them, so the study focused on a large number r ^ variables existing and interacting within 
the context of a small number of sohools (12 senior high schools, 12 junior high schools, 
and 13 elementary schools)* 

We have not been led to the study of achievement outcomes,., For us, studying what 
goes on in schooKs holds more promise for understanding schools (and, therefore, for 
being in a position to improve them) than studying what comes out of schools 
(Ooodlad et al.. 1979:174) 

Sirotnik and Oakes (1981), members of the research team, have adapted the 
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Figure 8.1 A Fra mework for Identifying and Organizing Contextual Variable s 

data-collection framework used in A Study of Schooling and put it forward as a 
contextual appraisal system that would enable schools to collect information about 
'relevant areas of the educational process that are anticipated to have important 
consequGiices for learning and instruction' (Sirotnik and Oakes, 1981:166). The 
framework contains four contextual domains and four levels at which data can be 
gathered m each domain (see Figure 8.1). 

This framework could be a useful tool in the reappraisal not only of American 
schools but also of Australian school^. The components of the framework ensure that a 
broad base is established for the consideration of educational issues and practices, which 
ii> in accord with the principles enumerated in the present study and in other sources 
quoted in this report, principles such as the involvement of all sectors of the school 
community in decision making and school operations, and the relevance of a societal as 
well as a personal context in a consideration of the learning process and in the 
development of a curriculum. 

It might be useful, in view of the common elements of successful practice outlined 
earlier in this chapter, to refine further the data source categories of the framework in 
order to enable the collection of more precise information: for example, the Teachers 
category could be divided into principals, co-ordinators, and classroom teachers; the 
Parents category could distinguish between English-speaking: and non-English speaking 
parents; and the Students category could include students from feeder primarv schools 
and from local tertiary institutions. 
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Hio (Mstincninn V\>\{ the frnrnowork mflkes^ botwoon in<?tructionrt], instituMonni, nnd 
societal conioxts micrht oncourago porsonnol to look bovond chnngc to tho individual or 
to the currieulirn anM to ronsidor chan^os to school orr;ani>.atio.V. .\s another American 
researcher. Apple (I97f^:l8n) said, when dis.Missinfr currant attitudes to scnool ehanere. 
'Almost all action is focused on chan^in^ the individual rather than the defininfr a^ent, 
the larger institutional context'. Certainlv, in the present study of schoo) practice in 27 
school, more curricular thnn organizational change seemfd to be occurring; the focus 
tended to be on helping the individual to overcome difficulties or improve performance 
within the present school structure rathci- than considering change to the structure itself. 

One of Ooodlad's r.-com m^ndations from A Sti:dy of Schooling concerned 
organizational innovation: he proposed a vertical unit structure in which secondary 
schools would be organized into four-year units of IRQ students with teams of teachers 
allocated to each unit and responsible for the learning of this group over the four-vear 
period; use would also be made of peer teacl i ig 'to reduce the passivity and lone learning 
of the present classroom situation' (Ooodlad, 1983:557), A vertical .-nit structure has 
been introduced into a small number of schools in Australia, as reported, for instance, in 
Sturman's (1982) account of patterns of school organization in IB schools. The underlying 
philosophy of such models of schooling is closely allied to the philosophv of the vertically 
structured pastoral care program? discussed i.. detail in this report - a phUosophy that 
ep.compas.ser, ^ concoru for the care of the individual student and a desire to encourage 
social cohesion and co-operative learning- School communities that were considering the 
introduction of a vertically structured whole school program, which would be a major 
undertaking, might find it useful to introduce a vertically structured pastoral caro 
program as a preparatory step. To repeat the quotation from Marland (1974:204): 
'Pastoral care the essence of a school and tne structuring of t^e school is the key to 
its success*. 

Directing school reappraisal specifically towards organizational restructuring, such 
as the vertical unit structure, may solve the problem of the neglected middle school. 
The focus of change in the school practices observer in the present study tended to be at 
the top or the bottom of the secondary school structure, not at tho middel level, 
although it is at this level, as research has showi^ (see Connell et al,, 1975; Wright and 
Headlam, 1978: and Batten and Oirling-Butcher, 1981), that students tend to feel most 
dissatisfied with school. There may be a case for bringing into the middle school some of 
the organizational flexibility seen in the senior level transition edu.ration and alternative 
programs o})served in this study: in those programs students were beginning to go in and 
out of the work place, in and out of the community, and in and out of technical and 
further education institutions. Similar ventures could be incorporated into a more 
flexible middle school organization and curriculum structure. 
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\ roMr>[)rM ! >'tl f^f ^^^hools in torfii-^ of tlvMr oPi^fini/nt tonal ^tnictiiro ;nt^r^it mIs'o 
inciudo the consiii'-*!*-! t lori arul o\'()Mn.«;ion of othrr praotioos thnt Mrivo hr-on ^Mt^hMs'htn'i in 
iMis rer)ort. ^uch ?is co-oporn live ^ctiool /uid cornmunitv ondoavour, poor tiitorini]:. 
^'orporit? and collcn^i.ntt' (jefision-rriMkini^ ['froco^sr*';, Mnd intor-i[i^Titutional intornotion. 

Although, from the ovidonoo of the prosont stii^lv, it on^ani/ntionnl i^^uo> whifh 
nocnj particular invosti^ati<:>n arnl action in tho '^ooondarv ^ohool, attention to eurrieulnrn 
chani^c must be maintained. The major area of eurrieulnrn chant.'e observed in this studv 
oeeurred in the upper seconday school in tfie years of oost-coinpulsory schooiino;. The 
focu'< of observed chaniro was contained in the alternative and transition education 
programs that were offered to students in Year? 10, 11, and 1 ?, 'Theso [)roi^ra[ns 
addressed the problem of preparing? students for the adult world they were about to enter 
-tnd. in so doiner. tackled other orf:^ani7ational and curricular issues sucli as assessment, 
basie skills, and pastoral care. In recer.t years educationists have ur^^ed a 
reconsideration of the education offered to students in the senior seeondarv vears: 

The two post -compulsory years are now ttie most crucial in the whole education 
,y^tem. lnle^>s they can be broadened in emphasis and can lead out into a wider 
ran^e of subsequent possibilities, there is little point in encoura^rin^ school 
retention. (Blackburn. 1981:94) 

It is important that none of the three seeondarv areas (covering the junior, middle, 
and senior years) are neglected by school communities seekinj]^ to improve their sehools, 
and that a sense of continuity is maintained through the three levels. Continuity 
becomes a concept of particular importance if the upper secondary school is seen as a 
separate entity, as in the presently operating senior colleges, or the proposed youth 
complexes (Shears, 1983) or community colleges (Reswick et al.. 1983). 

The two frameworks that were developed in this .study - the elas.sification of issues, 
and the 'jommon elements of successful practi.-e - and the contextual appraisal 
framework discussed in this chapter provide a comprehensive basis and framework for 
the coMection of relevant information to service school community discussions of both 
organizational and curricular change. That such discussions are e.s^scntial, Goodlad. at 
the '.md of his exhaustive six-year study of sehoGiint:^, is in no doubt: 

Recent analyses of contemporary societv reveal a relentless restructuring taking 
place that is changing our lives and that demands a fundamental restructuring of 
seh:>ols. (Goodlad, 1983:553-4) 




APPKNM)IX 



I lu.' i^.-'. '.M ' ■ f .i i i .i ^ i f i j :i t i on 1- lUum t i on:i 1 Issue's 

in 'ir.k-r t.) Ji- 1 r : lic- uiiai Thv Oi.'iiiim.in i : \ tliouvihl .ihoiil ^uir prini:jr\- .ind 
-r- .'iKi.i ;.':i.u>K ,iiul wlu- ihcv ^;houh! \)v ht^-.u! i n in The ruihtir-, :\ -^v-irch 
wj-; tiu- 1 l- . .in t 1 i 1 1- I'n t uix- th:iT h,iJ nppc;ii\'J mv'ot tiu- p.-i^*: IV'W \r:n-s. 

The i n t'. )••;;!. it i ' >n w.i^; :;;!tluTL"d i'r-o!ii s.>iirci.^s siu'li :is bc^ok ; . ni-ticU-s. survL'\S, 
^' i 1 1 ' r<^':^M-r , !HiIi^-\ i^iciiKii-n t , n-^^LMrch fiiuiini'.s. and v.-on t\' i-rnci- 
■ iAdw r^c - \ .);i::M.'n-. ^•xprt.'SsoJ b\ iiiL'iiihc rs o t' tlic school ccniunun i t \- 

i 1 !•'*'• . . i^ii-L-nrs. sruJcnts). stat't' in tci-riary institutions, 

.-.o'. V rnr.vnr arui t lu' i f ix'p i\'Son t a t i *.cs ( -oich as tfio Scfiools Coiiiiii i s s i on ) . 

1 t t ov ■! on.jUii-y. o.hi^a t i ona 1 a ^ so c i a t i on s . mcJia coinuKni t at o rs . and t fic 
.'.'-•nL' ra 1 ir ;t> '> ; . 

llu- i .-sn-.'^ ri'iii' 1 'ivn t ; t" i I'd ny ttu' school c oiiiriun i t v and t Ik- \s id.L>r coiiunnnit\- 
t'of;:icd tiiL' ha:. IS n :' a cl a > s i T i ca t i on o t' t^'duca t i ona 1 is- sues. Tnu classification 
v%as soiu to roprL".<.ait at I \-cs of coi;ii:ian i t \ .m-ouj^s \: i ; !i an intiM-cst in education 
tof ra t i f i ca L ! un and cor;;:icnt. Tlu- I'.roups included odncation ccntr'cs, state 
and rey. ioJi.il ^- ducat ion vM"fices, ro-L-ai-ch institutes, aiul a s soc i a t i i^is e> i' 
einploecr^, T^'acML i's, studt^'Uts and parL-nts. 

Details of the i M a s s i f i cat i on 

On the basis of tiic iji-ouj^ rep resent at i vcs ' comntents the c I ;i ss i Vi ca t i on o\ 
et^iucat i ona I issues was revised and a final form rn'o^luced, which is tlie 
suh>tance oi" this docuinent. The issues fall inti^ tu.. bi'oad cate ivories, anil 
each cate;M^r;>' cont.ains two sub- ca t e t:o r- i l-s , 

Origan i ra r i on : Ml !;enL'rai i ^sue--- of scln^ol i!i.,nay.einen t. ; 

1 J 1 1 s:" ui' ! li 1 1 conce i-n t he t l- i cli i n ii CoiufXMien t o f schoo I 
c > r^'.an i r a t i on . 

(airr i cul uin: (1) issues relevant to the personal development of students. 

the aciju i s i t i on of i nt e I 1 ee tua I and plu s ica I skills; 
(J) issues r-e levant to the social Jevclopnient ^)f students. 
1 ea rn i ny, about self in re 1 nt i on to soc i et v . 

Acc(jrdiny, to the Oxfcu-d dictionary on 'issue' can be a 'point in cjucstion' 

or- an 'outcome', so that in the context of the school an issue may be 

im[K)rtant eith- r as a subject for debate f '.something wc nre thinking iibout') 
or as the realisation of ."i j>olicy decision f'somethint; we are doin^'l. 

I'or tiie purposes of thi.^ CM ass i f i cat i on the focus is on the second of the 

two definitions, the things you are doin^ in the school as a result of policy 
dec is ions . 
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! Ik- r ! I . ■• 1 1 ^-.i r 1 . -i: : ,i : - ; lint \\.[W uU'nt;:';rd. the 

i:ii;t:K)J^; .''itlirU'J ! . > m.' - i ■;;;)■ rt jii^^- r.> -ch- ; in llu-^r 

e;irl\- \^m!'-. .m' the l^^Si):>. -\.v,:i>.- i>t' : ia- i ^ik-s ;i i\' .icknovs 1 J::r J h:i\c hrcw 
v>:" 1 .^i^.:- ^ t ;i:u: i n ; ' n i i i n^i i i;ipo i- 1 ;in Ci.' . uhiK- otlicrs haw a^^iii^ir.i 

i inpo rt aiK u ^)n]\ tvcCmU. !,achi M* the issiu'>; in the t' 1 a s > i t' i ca t i t>n ha-; heon 
doriiiC'>l in a wa\ t!iat is nut te<' ;ii-ese r i i ve . t.i> allow t^^I■ Lliffcia-nt int^f- 
prL'tations of rlu- concept i iruiivi^hLil -^ehwol pra^-tico. Ukto an 
i r.c 1 1 a!> 1 1" viva-r-Iai iK'tvsvoii certain 'inSik's but th«. iiiaior t'ocn^ in is 
Ji ftVrcnt . 



r;:c ia--.k i\*;:i>ra'.l >m" -^chooi PfnK-i;\il 



When > on h vca'I tinanii^h thu l! 1 a s i t"i c a t i on . ploasc <\\vl' con ^ i ra t i on to 
tiK' is<;iK>s in rhr" !"olloKini: \<:iv . 

1 >Nhic)i o t" :fK> issiics lisrcil in the classification Jo >a)u consider to be 
ot' Ilia i ) i" ciirr"cnt i nino rt an co in >'our schoc^I" 

(Choose up t \\nii- issues in tfic Or^L^an i zat i on section and uji to six issuc> 
in the Curriculuiii socticMi ( d i s re i.;a rj i n,^ . for this purpose, the Your sub- 
cat e^o r)' hea J i n i;s } . 

Indicate \aDur pr iur"it>' issues with a tick in the column on t lie fai' rit^ht 
of the [in.i^e. 

2 There is a space at the end of each category wliere amentlnients to li-,ted 
issues can be i.tadc and details of an}' additional issues of importance 
to your school can be i.;iven. 

a 1 tie last p*Ji;e contains two scctit)ns. The first sect'tm allows space 

for brief descTM [it i ons of one or two current practices in your school 

tliat exemplify some o\' the priori ts' issues you have identified as the 
most iniportant issues of the eii^lities for your school. 

The second section allows sou to identify ans- issues that are still 
'points in c^uestion' rather than 'outcomes' at s'our school » but tiiat 
>()u consider to be of importance. Vou ma>' a ! sti wisli to idjntif>' any 

C' i!; t ra : a : ■. tlial i::i.;!u Ik' ■MU'iMtin.; To pre\'. : ; T ran S 1 t i ^)n "f these 

issues into practice. 




.',«'.ils t\)v tlK' schiu^l, tlu' jL'iKirtnient , and r!u' i iiJ i v i diia i 
^•liss; aiul the mL'ans for Jc t l' i-iii i n i n^^ tiic extent to 
vxhieh ttu^SL' ^'.t'als are [)ei[i,u aeiiieved. This fna\- include 
a coneiM-n uitii xUc process t'cM- os tahl i sh in^i^ aims, 
I'ey.ular revision of statements of a:n;s. and different 
Nimls ! o" ■•valuation of I'.oa 1 acfi i e VL-i;ien t . 

Seiioi)! Aiitono!:iy. ThL' ae CL'ptancc' ot' I'e S|M.)tis i b i 1 i T \' f o r 
poIie>- fo i-nuj I a t i on and'nr eiirr i cir 1 iim dtnrl o[)menr hv tho 

■ ■ ■ It,- I ! ^ • a 1 I ,1 r 1^ a . , o" 

1 n\ 1 vemnit by a dim ii i s t r:i t o i" s , teachers, students, 
pai-ont-^-, :ind other cominiin i t )■ mcMnbL'rs. 

Irainia,; ii - r Administrators. l-'ormal courses or less 
forn.al u i t h in - sclioo 1 programs for assistini; school 
leaders ipnncifKils, department heaiis etc.) with areas 
such as the processes of administration, handling; 
personal I'e 1 a t i on sh i [w , facilitating chan,v;e. 

'lite_ School an^d tjic Communit^v. 'I'lie broadening of the 
base o t' school opei-ation to allow for interaction 
between the school and the community, which ina\' take 
the form of access to scliool and Ck^mmLnut)' facilities 
t^w both i',rou[)s. o i- teachinv; involvement h\- b(nh |'.roiip< 
1 n the seh.oo 1 and in the commun r ty . 

A 1 t _e rn a t i v e 0 r a nj Vji ^ jj^l£j_i^t'^i ii i; eine n t s . Ma \ i rii i s i n ^t> 
L'tiuca t i una 1 opportunities for studcrTts of different aues 
arul abilities b>' providing structures that iliffer from 
the traditional pi'imary and secondary structures; for- 
example senior collei;es, sub-schools, vertical i^roupin^, 
the junior secondary school, co-operative ventures 
across levels (pre-school, primary, secondary, TA}"f:) 
and across .systems (government and non-go vernmen 1 1 . 



l each i lU! 



A s s cssm ent aji d_ C re den t i al s . The investigation of 
present procedures and new methods of student assessment, 
report in^^ and credent ial 1 in^, to take into account a 
broad range of attributes and abilities (cognitive, 
affective, phssical, social). 

IJ I >c i p 1 1 ue and CMjitrol. Determination of the appropriate 
balance of freedom and restraint with regard to student 
behaviour, by means such as the encouragement of self- 
discipline and se 1 f- rcspons i b i 1 i t>' in students, dialogue 
betwecri staff and students to determine codes or behav- 
iour, student involvement in asj^ccts of school governance. 
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^:'/V.''* ^".ir-. i'^' ■.•II I • 1 ■ ■ ■ : h- • ! -.p- r I i:^ .'c 

t'lo :^ a^-'U' :•- •■ t iKii--; : !\' I .i t ; >:i hi ;> m i^'ii'inn:; 

^^t .iiK'l 1 1 I J. !'.>r- i ii > : i . uit i.i 1 ! i ; J^- n ' - ti;'. 

'-V^ ''^'^ I I'yv L'l_^ijM;'i^-[it_ of iLM^-fU'i-s . Yhc r'l' V i : I Mil 
't! m-SL-i'vicc rUiicition v% i t !i i n aiu! >.'iit s i ^i^.' iIk' scIkh)] 
fa stl:;aiIatL' tuaciKM-s aru! t .' ;>r;:vij.- tiu-ni \s i th 
>t.\l\> iioc'jssa \\)v their- present .ttul f-ature role- a- 
L-Jau'ators, i r. 1 lul i n ih^' ofip-iH-t inii t y t^, n,ove la arul 
oat ot' t [ic t L'aclu [1 ^ t'i L'l J . 

OtiuM" issues in Or^ian i .'a 1 1 eii 



Cl.ASSI i lCAI ()!■• ISSIiliS: CUKR i CIH.IJM 
Pe_rsona 1 he ve 1 ojirien. X 

^ ^'ji'-PJ^ ^''^J * i'^J' J ^ ^" ''^ p re pa i-a t i on cM" 

sTiiJents for theii' futures in the working world iita\- 
incluLle tfie stuJy of work as a liuiuan activity, careei^ 
i^'jidance, work cxpei:cncc, training: in special 
occupational skills, undi- r:-t and i ni^, llic i nipl i ca t i i^ns 
o f emp 1 o)-ment . 

independent tiiinkini;, tlie development of probl en- 
solving skills, teach ini; students how to seek out, 
interpret and evaluate inforination from various sources. 

IJ ^■i^il'iH^'^l^ ^i^^^i^" '^^LJJj^* ''^^^ (Icvc 1 o|Miien t in students of 
i nte r- pe rsona 1 skills and the abilit>' to communicate 
effectivelv- in speech as well as in wr-ifini;. 

]?> [■■ducat ion of I) i sadvant a^^ed Students. Curriculum 

jWanninii that cTiTo r s'*"s pe c'i f i c .'irf y'To r the need.^ of 
students that are disadvant.a^ed because of lan^urii^e, 
culture, sex, ideographic isolation, or intellectual 
or physical handicap'. 

14 >->^"5_'L^ t^^j^ 5^^' Children. Curriculum planning that 

allows for or specializes 'in the attainment of excellence 
in academic areas or in areas of particular artistic or 
ph)'S i ea 1 skills. 
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Imf)or tancc 

15 I n t L\u t e d ^ ^ ii^d s_jinjJj£u r^e^^ ■ Curriculum planning 
that integrates knowl edge "from separate areas on the 
basis of, for example, particular themes, students* 
own interests and experience, or a sequential course 
of study. 

L^Jr'lUL^i.^^y. J" lid ucation . Developing an understanding 
of the place of technology in our society and the 
implications of technological change, as well as 
developing the necessary skills to cope with 
r •.'. liiiii ! ^1.; i c;i I t'qn i piucM r and procedures. 

^'^^^"^ i ^-'al l iducat ion . The study of physical development 
and health education, and the development of physical 
fitness and sporting skills. 

1^ i;^N.-.)t ion Tmi- I.ri^ure . Ihv pivp.i rat i on u\' students for 
present and future participation in and apprec i at ion 
of a range of cultural and recreational pursuits. 

19 Basic Skills. Bringing all children to a level of 

competence in the basic skills of reading, mathematics, 
and written expi'cssion. 

•^^ ^'pre Cu rric ulum. The development of a set of learning 
experiences that should be acquired by all students (is 
a basis for personal dev:?lopment and social parti- 
c i jiat ion . 

Socj^a !_ Jicn e 1 oj)men t 

•^^ ^^Qi ^a^ 1 -duca tion . A study of the moral aspects of social 
issues, which may be taught in the context of several 
disciplines or as a separate subject, or it may be 
interpreted as the teaching of particular religious 
bel iefs. 



^'j^-op o^^'it ive Learning . Developing an awareness of the 
value of co-operation as well as competition as a 
motivation for learning, teaching students how to work 
together for their mutual benefit. 

•^'^ '^^^^1 1 icul tural l-d uc at ion . A study of the diverse strands 
th;it are now part of Australian society which may 
incorporate such aspects as language, history, customs, 
social attitudes, national identity. 

^'^ l^t?vclopme nt of Per sonal Ident ity. The development of 
each student's sense of personal worth, self- 
understanding, and self-direction. 

"^VS^ ii^^ So cial Competencies . The development of non- 
vocational skills necessary for life as a competent 
member of society, skills that are relevant to areas 
such as. marriage, sex, driving, safety, budgeting. 
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26 Contemporary Society and Social Change . The 

development of a sense of social responsibility 
through a study of the framework and structures 
of contemporary society and the factors that 
contribute to social change. 

Othe r I s Sues in Curr i cul um 



Practices in Your School that Exemplify l^riority Issuei^ 



Potential Issues of Importance for Your School 
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Over recent years there has been an increasing amount of public and 
political discussion of educational directions and educational 
accountability in relation to our primary and secondary schools. The 
study reported in this monograph attempted to address these 
concerns through a four-stage process: a review of community 
expectations of schooling; the development of a classification of 
educational issues; a survey of 400 primary and secondary 
government and non-government school principals lo determine their 
priorities among the issues; and, in 27 of the survey schools, detailed 
studies of school practices which exemplified the priority issues. 

Some significant differences between the groups emerged in the 
data analysis: Pastoral Care and Moral Education were issues of 
particular importance to non-government school principals from both 
levels; Co-operative Learning was particularly important to primary 
government school principals; Preparation for the World of Work was 
much more important to secondary than primary school principals; and 
the issues of Technology in Education and Special Social 
Competencies were of particular importance to secondary government 
school principals. From the study of selected schools it was possible 
to identify a number of factors, recurring in a variety of educational 
situations, that were associated with successful practice. These 
common elements of successful practice were related to program, 
process, and personnel. 
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